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CONGRESSIONAL ACHIEVEMENTS OF LABOR. 


REPORT OF A. F. OF L. LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 


WasuHincTon, D. C., March 7, 1913. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, President, American 
Federation of Labor. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: We, the under- 
signed Legislative Committee, hand you 
herewith our report for the last session of 
Congress—third session of the Sixty- 


con 
Congress—which also constitutes the ‘pad 
report of the Sixty-second Congress. ie 


In a comparative way, the Sixty-second 
Congress was a vast improvement over the 
Sixty-first, and the Sixty-first was vastly 
superior to any that had ever preceded it 
as to legislation affecting the best interests 
of the people. It may be safely said that the 
calibre of the industrial statesmen who were 
members of the Sixty-second Congress was 
of a much higher grade than that of any 
previous Congress. It contained more men 
who not only understood the industrial 
interests of the people, but who were true 
representatives of the people. There was 
evidence that the methods adopted were 
more definite and purposeful; and that at 
practically every step an intelligent pro- 
gram was being followed, instead of the 
slipshod and haphazard methods of the men 
previously sent to Washington. 


Department of Labor. 


The Sulzer bill, H. R. 22913, creating a 
Department of Labor, with a Secretary to 
be a member of the President’s Cabinet, 
with the power of mediation in trade dis- 
putes and the right to appoint conciliators 
in such cases when he shall deem it wise, 
passed the House by unanimous vote on 
July 17, 1912. It was favorably reported to 
the Senate by Senator Borah, chairman of 
the Committee on Education and Labor of 
the Senate, on August 6, 1912, and finally 
passed the Senate on February 26, 1913, 
after being amended so that the Bureau of 
Naturalization was separated from the 
Bureau of Immigration, and the Children’s 
Bureau was added to the new Department. 
On March 1, 1913, the House concurred in 
the Senate amendments and the bill for the 
new Department was approved by the 
President March 4, 1913, with a memoran- 
dum by him in which he said: 

“T sign this bill with considerable hesitation, not 
because I dissent from the purpose of Congress to 
create a Department of Labor, but because I think 
that nine departments are enough for the proper 
administration of the Government, and because I 


think that no new department ought to be created 
without a reorganization of all departments in the 
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Government and a redistribution of the bureaus 
between them. 

“T forebear, however, because my motive in doing 
so would be misunderstood. There is a provision in 
the bill for a recommendation by the head of the 
new department as to the reorganization of bureaus 
that may itself lead to a general reorganization 
which is so much to be desired.” 

We should report that when the bill 
reached the President for his approval he 
immediately referred it to Secretary Nagel, 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
Mr. Nagel, in sending the bill back to the 
President, urged that the bill be vetoed, as 
he strenuously objected to the Bureau of 
Immigration’s coming under the Depart- 
ment of Labor. It was because of the 
objections of Secretary Nagel that the Presi- 
dent so reluctantly signed the bill. 

We might say further that had it not 
been for the efforts of yourself, Secretary 
Morrison, Governor Sulzer, and the demands 
of a large number of representative labor 
men throughout the country in urging the 
President to sign the bill, we feel confident 
that it would have been returned to Con- 
gress with his disapproval. 

President Wilson has appointed former 
\. Representative William B. Wilson of Penn- 
sylvania as the first Secretary of the new 
Department of Labor. 


Eight Hours for Dredgemen. 


The Dredgemen’s Eight-Hour bill, H. R. 
18787, passed the House July 17, 1912, was 
favorably reported to the Senate on August 
20, 1912, and passed the Senate January 20, 
1913, with amendments. It was discovered 
that several irregularities had been included 
in the Senate amendments, among others a 
proviso which would have practically re- 
pealed the Eight-Hour law of 1892. After 
considerable effort requiring great watch- 
fulness on our part, the dredgemen’s bill was 
corrected and finally agreed to by the con- 
ferees on March 2, 1913, and signed by the 
President March 3, 1913. 


Physical Valuation of Railroads. 


The Adamson-LaFollette bill, H. R. 
22593, providing for the Physical Valuation 
of Railroads and for the purpose of securing 
information concerning their stocks, bonds, 
etc., passed the House on December 6, 1912. 
The Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce reported it out with 
amendments, and as amended it passed the 
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Senate February 25, 1913. It was agreed to 
in conference and later signed by the Presi- 
dent on March 4, 1913. 


Bureau of Mines. 


The Bureau of Mines bill, H. R. 17260, 
amending and strengthening the original 
organic act upon which the Bureau of Mines 
was instituted, passed the House June 5, 
1912. It passed the Senate January 18, 
1913, with some additional amendments 
and was then referred to conference. The 
conference report was agreed to by both the 
Senate and the House on February 20, 1913, 
and was signed by the President February 
25, 1913. Under and by your directions, we 
assisted the representatives of the United 
Mine Workers of America in obtaining an 
increase of $22,000 for a more extensive 
investigation as to causes of mine explosions, 
and we also succeeded in securing an appro- 
priation of $50,000 for an investigation in 
metalliferous mines. This latter appropri- 
ation is 100 per cent in excess of any former 
appropriation for this work. After making 
additional efforts in the Senate this sum was 
raised $100,000, making the total appro- 
priation for mine rescue and metalliferous 
investigation $200,000. Unfortunately, these 
valuable items, together with many others in 
the Sundry Civil Appropriations bill, are, for 
the time being, lost because of President 
Taft’s veto, as referred to in the Anti- 
Trust section of this report. 


Election of United States Senators by Popular 
Vote. 


After many years of insistent endeavor 
on the part of the American Federation of 
Labor, the bill providing for the Popular 
Election of United States Senators, through 
an amendment to the Constitution, passed 
the House April 13, 1911, was amended and 
passed by the Senate June 12, 1911, and on 
May 13, 1912, the House passed the Senate 
bill. It was signed by the President and then 
referred to the several States. It has already 
been ratified by over thirty States. So 
far nct a single State has acted adversely. 
In fact, the amendment for the popular elec- 
tion of United States Senators is being rati- 
fied by one State Legislature after another 
with a celerity that is a wholesome 
endorsement of our attitude on_ this 
question. By the adoption of this amend- 
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ment the people’s rights and interests will 
be better conserved. The Senators will be 
made responsive to the will of the people, 
and the people’s government will be more 
completely within their own control. 


Post-office Employes Protected. 


In the second session of the Sixty-second 
Congress legislation was enacted in behalf 
of the post-office employes which guaranteed 
to them the eight-hour day; the right of a 
hearing and the freedom of petition was 
restored to them as well as the rights of free 
speech and the privilege of association. Ex- 
President Roosevelt had denied these normal, 
inherent rights to post-office employes, and 
ex-President Taft ratified and extended the 
drastic executive orders of his predecessor. 
But the persistent work of the representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor in be- 
half of the post-office employes and the 
other civil service employes of the Federal 
Government was so effective that Congress 
recognized the justice of the case and re- 
stored to the employes the rights and 
privileges enjoyed by other citizens, not- 
withstanding the orders of the executive. 


Parcel Post Inaugurated. 


We also secured the passage of a Parcel 
Post law, and the guarantee of second-class 
rates for trade union and fraternal pub- 
lications. 

In the last session of Congress, the mini- 
mum salary for post-office clerks was raised 
from $600 to $800 for the first year. It is 
estimated this will benefit over 6,000 new 
employes in the post-office each year, and 
it practically saves a grade per year. We 
were glad to aid the officers of the National 
Federation of Post-office Clerks in securing 
these advantages. 


Anti-Trust Legislation. 


The Bartlett Anti-Trust bill, H. R. 23189, 
that was favorably reported by the House 
Committee on Labor, April 22, 1912, died 
on the House calendar, in spite of our re- 
peated efforts to obtain favorable action 
thereon. The Bacon bill, S. 6266, which 
was an identical bill in the Senate to the 
Bartlett bill, was never reported out of 
committee. 

On February 20, 1913, when the Sundry 
Civil Appropriations bill was being con- 
sidered by the House of Representatives, 
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and when that section of the bill was reached 
making appropriations for the enforcement 
of the Anti-Trust laws, Congressman Hamill, 
of New Jersey, offered the following amend- 
ment: 

“Provided, however, that no part of this money 
shall be expended in the prosecution of any organiza- 
tion or individual for entering into any combination 
or agreement having in view the increasing of wages, 
the shortening of hours, or bettering the condition 


of labor, or for any act done in furtherance thereof “ 
wful.”’ 


not in itself unla 


After some debate, the House adopted 
the amendment. Representative Rodden- 
bery, of Georgia, immediately offered the 
following amendment: 

“Provided, further, that no part of this appro- 
priation shall be expended for the -prosecution of 
producers of farm products or associations of farmers 
who co-operate or organize in the effort to obtain 
and maintain a fair and reasonable price for their 
products.” 

This amendment was also agreed to by 
the House and was incorporated in the bill 
as it went to the Senate, and was reported 
with the bill to the Senate by the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations on February 
26. When the bill was before the Senate the 
next day, the Senate also accepted the bill 
with the Hamill and Roddenbery provisos, 
so that when the bill passed the Senate on 
February 28, 1913, the amendments were 
intact. The measure then went to conference 
because many provisions in the Sundry 
Civil bill had been amended by the Senate. 
The conferees finally reached an agreement 
and the measure was submitted to President 
Taft on March 4, who returned the Sundry 
Civil bill without his approval, saying: 

‘My reasons for failing to approve this important 
appropriation bill are found in the provision which 
has been added to that section appropriating 
$300,000 for the enforcement of the Anti-trust 
laws. I am unable to give my assent to a 
bill which contains this provision.” 

The House immediately overruled this 
action by President Taft in vetoing a large 
supply bill because of the safety provisions 
to Labor which it contained. The House 
passed the bill over the objections of the 
President by a vote of 264 ayes, 48 nays, 
3 answering present, and 66 not voting. 


Roll-Call Vote on Anti-Trust Bill. 


The following is the record of the votes 
cast by the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on March 4, 1913, in favor of and 
in opposition to the veto of the President, on 
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the Anti-Trust section of the Sundry Civil 
Appropriations bill which was under consid- 
eration. It also records those who failed to 
vote. In this instance, those voting aye 
voted for Labor and against the President’s 
veto. Those voting nay voted for the Presi- 
dent’s veto and against Labor, Those failing 
to vote signified their indifference to the 





question. 
ALABAMA. 

Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 
Blackmon. Underwood. 
Burnett. 

Clayton. 
Dent. 
Heflin. 
Hobson. 
Richardson. 
Taylor. 
ARIZONA. 

Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 

Hayden. ‘ 
ARKANSAS. 
Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 
Cravens. 
Floyd. 
Goodwin. 
Jacoway. 
Macon. 
Oldfield. 
Taylor. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 

Hayes. Kahn. 
Kent. Knowland. 
Needham. 
Raker. 
Stephens. 
COLORADO. 

Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 

Martin. 
Rucker. 
Taylor. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 
Reilly. Henry. 

Higgins. 
Hill. 
Tilson. 
DELAWARE. 
Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 
Heald. 
FLORIDA. 

Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 
Clark. Sparkman. 
Mays. 

GEORGIA. 

Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 

Adamson. 
Bartlett. 
Bell. 

Brantley. 


Edwards. 
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Hardwick. 
Howard. 
Hughes. 
Lee. 
Roddenbery. 
Tribble. 
IDAHO. 

Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 
French. 

ILLINOIS. 

Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 
Buchanan. Cannon. McKinley. 
Copley. Foss. McKinney. 
Evans. McKenzie. Madden. 
Foster. Sterling. Sabath. 
Fowler. Thistlewood. Stack. 
Fuller. 

Gallagher. 
Graham. ! 
McDermott. 
Mann. 
Prince. 
Rainey. 
Roddenberg. 
Stone. 
Wilson. 





INDIANA. 

Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 
Adair. Cox. 
Barnhart. Rauch. 
Boehne. 

Cline. 
Cullop. 
Dixon. 
Gray. 
Korbly. 
Morrison. 
Moss. 
Crumpacker answered “‘Present.”’ 


IOWA. 

Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 
Good. Haugen. 
Green. Prouty. 
Kendall. 

Kennedy. 
Pickett. 
Pepper. 
Scott. 
Towner. 
Woods. 
KANSAS. 

Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 
Campbell. Anthony. 

Jackson. 
Murdock. 
Neeley. 
Rees. 
Taggart. 
Young. 
KENTUCKY. 

Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 
Cantrill. Sherley. 
Fields. 

Helm. 

James. 

Johnson. 

Langley. 
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Powers. 
Rouse. 
Stanley. 
Thomas. 


Aye. 
Broussard. 
Dupre. 
Estopinal. 
Pujo. 
Morgan. 
Watkins. 


Aye. 
Konig. 
Lewis. 
Linthicum, 
Talbott. 


LOUISIANA. 


Nay. 


MARYLAND. 
Nay. 
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Not Voting. 


Ransdell. 


Not Voting. 


Covington. 


Parran answered “Present.” 


Aye. 
Gould. 
McGillicuddy. 


Aye. 
Curley. 
Gardner. 
Greene. 
Murray. 
Peters. 
Thayer. 


Aye. 
Doremus. 
Hamilton. 
Loud. 
McLaughlin. 
Smith, J. M. C. 
Smith, S. W. 
Sweet. 

Young. 


Aye. 
Anderson. 
Hammond. 
Lindbergh. 
Miller. 
Nye. 


Aye. 
Candler. 
Collier. 
Harrison. 
Humphreys. 
Sisson. 
Stephens. 
Witherspoon. 


Aye. 
Alexander. 
Booher. 
Borland. 
Daugherty. 
Dickinson. 
Hamlin. 
Hensley. 
Lloyd. 


MAINE. 

Nay. Not Voting. 
Guernsey. 

Hinds. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Nay. Not Voting. 
Ames. Gillett. 
Wilder. Harris. 

Lawrence. 
McCall. 
Roberts. 
Jeeks. 
MICHIGAN. 

Nay. Not Voting. 

Dodds. 
Fordney. 
McMorran. 

MINNESOTA. 

Nay. Not Voting. 
Steenerson. Davis. 
Stevens. 

Volstead. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Nay. Not Voting. 
Dickson. 
MISSOURI. 

Nay. Not Voting. 
Bartholdt. Gill. 

Dyer. 





Rubey. 

Rucker. 

Russell. 

Shackleford. 
MONTANA. 

Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 
Pray. 

NEBRASKA. 

Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 
Kinkaid. Stephens. 
Lobeck. 

Maguire. 
Norris. 
Sloan. 
NEVADA. 

Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 

Roberts. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 
Currier. 
Sulloway. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 
Hart. 

Kinkead. Browning. Hamill. 
McCoy. Gardner. Wood. 
Scully. 
Townsend. 
Tuttle. 

NEW MEXICO. 

Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 
Curry. 

Ferguson. 
NEW YORK. 

Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 
Akin. Bradley. Danforth. 
Ayres. Calder. De Forest. 
Conry. Driscoll, M. E. Draper. 
Driscoll, D. A. Dwight. George. 
Fitzgerald. Fairchild. Levy. 

Fornes. Merritt. Lindsay. 
Goldfogle. Payne. Littleton. 
Harrison. Riordan. 
Kindred. Smith. 
Maher. Talcott. 
Mott. Vreeland. 
Patten. 
Redfield. 
Simmons. 
Underhill. 
Wilson. 

Andrus answered “Present.” 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 

Doughton. 
Faison. 
Godwin. 
Gudger. 
Kitchen. 
Page. 
Pou. 
Small. 
Stedman. 
Webb. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 

Helgesen. 








Aye. 
Allen. 
Ashbrook. 
Bathrick. 
Bulkley. 
Claypool. 
Denver. 
Francis. 
Goeke. 
Longworth. 
Post. 
Sharp. 
Sherwood. 
Switzer. 
White. 
Willis. 


Aye. 
Carter. 
Davenport. 
Ferris. 
McGuire. 
Morgan. 


Aye. 
Hawley. 
Lafferty. 


Aye. 
Ainey. 
Difenderfer. 
Donohoe. 
Farr. 
Gregg. 
Hartman. 


Wilson. 


Aye. 


O’Shaunessy. 


Aye. 
Aiken. 
Ellerbee. 
Finley. 
Johnson. 
Lever. 


Aye. 
Burke. 


Aye. 
Austin. 
Byrns. 
Houston 
Hull. 
McKellar. 
Moon. 
Sims. 
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OHIO. 

Nay. 
Howland. 
Whitacre. 


Ansberry. 
Taylor. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Nay. 


OREGON. 
Nay. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Nay. 

Bates. 
Burke. 
Crago. 
Dalzell. 
Griest. 
Lafean. 
Langham. 
McCreary. 
Matthews. 
Moore. 
Olmsted. 
Patton. 
Speer. 
Vare. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Nay. 


Barchfeld. 
Butler. 
Focht. 
Moon. 
Reyburn. 
Rothermel. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Nay. 
Byrnes. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Nay. 
Martin. 


TENNESSEE. 
Nay. 
Garrett. 
Padgett. 
Sells. 


Not Voting. 


Not Voting. 


Not Voting. 


Not Voting. 


Not Voting. 


Not Voting. 


Not Voting. 


Not Voting. 


TEXAS. 
1 ye. Nay. 


Not Voting. 
Dies. 
Slayden. 


Beall. 
Burgess. 

Burleson. 

Callaway. 

Garner. 

Gregg. 

Hardy. 

Henry. 

Moore. 

Randell. 

Smith. 

Stephens. 

Young. 

UTAH. 
Nay. 


Aye. Not Voting. 


Howell. 

VIRGINIA. 
Nay. Not Voting. 

Glass. 

Jones. 

Slemp. 


Aye. 
Carlin. 
Flood. 
Hay. 
Holland. 
Lamb. 
Saunders. 
Turnbull. 

VERMONT. 

Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 

Greene. 
Plumley. 
WASHINGTON. 

Nay. Not Voting. 


A ye. 
Humphrey. 


LaFollette. 
Warburton. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Nay. Not Voting. 
Brown. 
Hughes. 


Aye. 
Davis. 
Hamilton. 
Littlepage. 

WISCONSIN. 
Nay. 
Berger. 


A Not Voting. 
Konop. 
Morse. 


Aye. 
Burke. 
Cary. 
Cooper. 
Davidson. 
Esch. 
Kopp. 
Lenroot. 
Nelson. 


WYOMING. 


Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 


Mondell. 

The Anti-Trust bill then died in the Senate 
because the hour of adjournment had arrived 
before action could be taken. 


Workmen's Compensation. 


At the instance of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Railroad Brother- 
hoods, the Sixty-first Congress passed a bill 
providing for the appointment of a Commis- 
sion on Employers’ Liability and Work- 
men’s Compensation. President Taft ap- 
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pointed Sen~tors Sutherland, of Utah, and 
Chamberlain, of Oregon; Representatives 
Brantley, of Georgia, and Moon, of Penn- 
sylvania; W. C. Brown, president of the 
New York Central Railroad, and Daniel 
L. Cease, of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, as members of the commission. 
This commission gave extended hearings in 
which you and other representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor and of the 
Railway Brotherhoods, participated. Many 
drafts of bills were made by the commission, 
each an improvement upon the other. On 
February 20, 1912, the commission after 
many months of exhaustive labor reported 
its conclusions to the President, and at the 
same time submitted a final draft of bill 
known as S. 5382. The bill was referred to 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, where, 
after many hearings at which the same 
gentlemen and others were heard, it was 


reported favorably to the Senate and after 
extended discussion passed May 6, 191 
a vote of 64 ayes, to 15 nays. 

The bill then went to the House and was 
referred to the Judiciary Committee, where 
many hearings were had. The Executive 


2, by 


Council of the American Federation of 
Labor at its January meeting directed us 
to arrange with the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee for a hearing upon the bill. Through 
unforeseen circumstances the committee did 
not have a quorum on the date for which the 
hearing was arranged. January 24, 1913, 
was set for that purpose, and you by direc- 
tion of the Executive Council addressed the 
committee. In the name of the American 
Federation of Labor and for the best in- 
terests of all railroad employes, the Judici- 
ary Committee was urged to report the best 
bill upon which the committee could agree, 
so that a generous and comprehensive Work- 
men’s Compensation measure would be law 
prior to the adjournment of the Sixty- 
second Congress. The action of the Execu- 
tive Council had the effect of arousing new 
interest among the members of that com- 
mittee. On February 4, 1913, the committee 
reported the bill favorably to the House 
with a few additional amendments, which 
further strengthened and liberalized the 
measure, as well as effectively secured the 
right of action for injured workmen within 
the statute of limitations under the Employ- 
er’s Liability Act of 1908. In order to further 
favorable action on this measure by the 
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House, a copy of the following joint letter 
was sent to each member: 


HEADQUARTERS, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
WasHINGTON, D. C., February 3, 1913. 

Sir: A comprehensive bill applicable to the em- 
ployes of common carriers by railroads is now before 
your honorable body for final action. 

The members of the House of ‘Representatives 
are hereby respectfully requested to record their 
votes in favor of a compensation bill. By such action 
at this session it will gain the hearty approval of the 
men engaged in the hazardous occupations connected 
with railroad transportation, and a series of intelli- 
gent endeavors by Congress will have reached a 
desirable culmination. 

At the earnest solicitation of the workers, the 
House of Representatives passed a resolution on 
June 6, 1910, providing for a commission on Em- 
ployers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation; 
that commission was directed to investigate thor- 
oughly the whole subject-matter and to recommend 
such legislation as seemed desirable. 

The Committee on the Judiciary of the House 
of Representatives has spent many hours of labor 
giving the subject serious consideration since the 
matter was submitted to their charge on May 6, 
1912. The outcome of the deliberations of this com- 
mittee is now in your hands 

Your earnest attention and immediate action in 
aiding the passage at this session of a liberal, com- 
prehensive, and effective compensation bill will meet 
with sincere appreciation of the workers engaged in 
railroad transportation, as well as the people per- 
sonally. 

We, the undersigned authorized representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor and of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, confidently 
hope that you will personally aid by the passage at 
this session of a~workmen’s compensation act. By 
so doing there will be a satisfactory completion of 
the intelligent and earnest efforts made, instead of 
allowing such efforts to be wasted or abortive. 

We hope we may obtain your service in behalf of 
this necessary, beneficent measure. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Sami. GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
H. E. Wits, 
Assistant Grand Chief Engineer and National Legis- 
lative Representative of the International Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. 


The House passed the measure as reported 
by the Judiciary Committee on March 1, 
1913, by a vote of 218 ayes, 81 nays, 2 an- 
swering present, and 80 not voting. The 
amendments added to the bill by the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House necessitated 
the measure going back to the Senate for 
action thereon. A motion was made in the 
Senate to concur in the House amendments. 
Objection to this procedure was made by 
three Senators, who served notice that they 
desired to be heard on the amended bill. 
This notification was equivalent to a fili- 
buster and prevented action; consequently, 
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the compensation bill died in the Senate, 
and the many months of exhaustive service 
and labor on the part of the commission and 
the proponents of the compensation bill 
were in vain, so far as the Sixty-second Con- 
gress was concerned. 

The Compensation bill, H. R. 20995, 
amending the Federal Compensation Act 
for Government employes, died upon the 
House calendar because its passage de- 
pended upon the outcome of the bill, S. 
5382, conserving the interests of railroad 
employes. 


Construction of Naval Vessels in Govern- 
ment Yards. 


In co-operation with representatives of the 
metal trades organizations, we succeeded in 
securing the authorization of the construc- 
tion in a Government navy yard of the 
new battleship provided for in the Naval 
Appropriation bill, as well as securing in- 
structions to the Secretary of the Navy 
directing him to build any of the other ves- 
sels provided for in Government yards. We 
also secured the construction in Government 
yards of two colliers for service in the Pan- 
ama Canal. We assisted the representatives 
of the employes of the Naval Gun Factory 
in their effort to secure a 10 per cent raise 
in wages which will go into effect July 1, 
1913. 

Contempt Bill. 


The Clayton Contempt bill, H. R. 22591, 
passed the House on July 11, 1912, by a vote 
of 233 ayes to 18 nays. This bill provided 
\ for a trial by jury for all contempts alleged 
'to have occurred outside of the court and 

so far removed from it as not to interfere 
with the administration of justice. We were 
assured that this bill would be one of the 
first to receive the consideration of the Senate 
Committee on Judiciary in the third session 
of the Sixty-second Congress, beginning 
December, 1912, but notwithstanding our 
most diligent efforts, the bill died in the 
Senate Committee on Judiciary without 
even being assigned to a subcommittee or a 
hearing being held upon it. 


Roll-Call on Contempt Biil. 


The following is the record of the votes 
cast by the members of the House of Repre- 
sentativeson July 11, 1912, in favor of, and 
in opposition to the Contempt bill under 
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consideration. It also records those members 
who failed to vote, thus signifying their indif- 
ference to the question: 


ALABAMA. 
Aye. Nay. 
Blackmon. 
Burnett. 
Clayton. 
Dent. 
Heflin. 
Hobson. 
Richardson. 
Underwood. 


Not Voting. 
Taylor. 


ARIZONA. 


Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 


Hayden. 

ARKANSAS. 
Nay. Not Voting. 

Macon. 


Aye. 
Cravens. 
Floyd. 
Goodwin. 
Jacoway. 
Oldfield. 
Robinson. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Nay. Not Voting. 
Hayes. 
Knowland. 
Needham. 
Smith. 

Kahn answered “Present.” 


Aye. 
Kent. 
Raker. 
Stephens. 


COLORADO. 


Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 

Martin. 

Rucker. 

Taylor. 

CONNECTICUT. 
Nay. 


Tilson. 


Not Voting. 
Henry. 
Higgins. 

Hill answered “Present.” 


FLORIDA. 
Nay. 


Aye. 
Reilly. 


Aye. Not. Voting. 
Clark. 


Mays. 


Sparkman answered “Present.” 


GEORGIA. 
Nay. Not Voting. 

Bartlett. 

Hardwick. 


Aye. 

Bell. 
Brantley. 
Edwards. 
Howard. 
Hughes.’ 
Lee. 
Roddenbery. 
Tribble. 

Adamson answered ‘“‘Present.”’ 


IDAHO. 


Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 


French. 





Aye. 
Buchanan. 
Copley. 
Foss. 
Foster. 
Fowler. 
Fuller. 
Gallagher. 
McDermott. 
McKenzie. 
McKinley. 
McKinney. 
Prince. 
Rainey. 
Rodenberg. 
Sabath. 
Stone. 
Wilson. 


Aye. 
Barnhart. 
Cline. 
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ILLINOIS. 
Nay. 


Cannon. 
Madden. 
Mann. 

Sterling. 


INDIANA. 
Nay. 


Not Voting. 


Evans. 
Graham. 
Stack. 
Thistlewood. 


Not Voting. 


Adair. 
Boehne. 


MAINE. 

Nay. Not Voting. 

Guernsey. 

Hinds. 

MARYLAND. 
Nay. 


Aye. 
Gould. 
McGillicuddy. 


Aye. Not Voting. 
Covington. 

Konig. 

Lewis. 

Linthicum. 

Parran. 

Talbott. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Nay. 
Harris. 
Weeks. 


Ave. 
Curley. 
Gardner. 
Greene. 
Lawrence. 
Murray. 
Peters. 
Roberts. 


Not Voting. 
Ames. 
Gillett. 
McCall. 
Thayer. 
Wilder. 


MICHIGAN. 
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Cox. 
Crumpacker. 
Cullop. 
Dixon. 

Gray. 
Korbly. 
Morrison. 
Moss. 
Rauch. 


Aye. 
Good. 
Green. 
Kendall. 
Kennedy. 
Pepper. 
Pickett. 
Prouty. 
Woods. 


Haugen. 
Towner. 


KANSAS. 


Aye. Nay. 
Campbell. 

Neeley. 

Taggart. 

Young. 


Anthony. 
Jackson. 
Murdock. 
Rees. 


KENTUCKY. 


Aye. Nay. 
Fields. 

James. 

Johnson. 

Langley. 

Rouse. 

Stanley. 


Cantrill. 
Helm. 
Powers. 
Sherley. 
Thomas. 


LOUISIANA. 


Aye. Nay. 
Dupre. 

Estopinal. 

Ransdell. 

Watkins. 


Broussard, 
Pujo. 


Not Voting. 


Not Voting. 


Jot Voting. 


Not Voting. 


Aye. Nay. 
Smith, J. M. C. Dodds. 
Smith, S. W. 

Sweet. 
Wedemeyer. 


MINNESOTA. 
Aye. Nay. 
Anderson. 
Davis. 
Hammond. 
Miller. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Aye. Nay. 
Candler. 
Collier. 
Dickson. 
Harrison. 
Sisson. 
Stephens. 
Witherspoon. 
MISSOURI. 
Aye. Nay. 
Alexander. 
Bartholdt. 
Booher. 
Borland. 
Catlin. 
Dickinson. 
Hamlin. 
Hensley. 
Lloyd. 
Rubey. 


Not Voting. 
Doremus. 
Fordney. 
Hamilton. 
Loud. 
McLaughlin. 
McMorran. 
Young. 


Not Voting. 
Lindbergh. 
Nye. 
Steenerson. 
Stevens. 
Volstead. 


Not Voting. 
Humphreys. 


Not Voting. 
Daugherty. 
Dyer. 

Russell. 
Shackleford. 


Rucker answered ‘‘Present.”’ 


MONTANA. 
Nay. 


Not Voting. 
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NEBRASKA. Z 
Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 
Kinkaid. Stephens. 
Lobeck. 
Maguire. 
Norris. 
Sloan. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 


Sulloway. Currier. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 
Hamill. Gardner. 
Hughes. Kinkead. 
Tuttle. McCoy 
Wood. Scully. 

Townsend. 
Browning answered ‘‘Present.”’ 


NEVADA. 
Nay. Not Voting. 
Roberts. 


NEW MEXICO. 

Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 
Curry. 
Ferguson. 

NEW YORK. 

Aye. Nay. 
Akin. Danforth. Andrus. 
Ayres. Payne. Bradley. 
Calder. DeForest. 
Connell. Draper. 


Conry. Driscoll, M. E. 


Driscoll, D. A. Fitzgerald. 
George. Fornes. 
Levy. Goldfogle. 
Mott. Harrison. 
Redfield. Kindred. 
Sulzer. Lindsay. 
Talcott. Littleton. 
Underhill. Maher. 
Wilson. Patten. 
Riordan. 
Simmons. 
Smith. 
Vreeland. 
Dwight answered ‘Present.’ 
Fairchild answered ‘‘Present.’’ 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 
Doughton. 
Faison. 
Godwin. 
Gudger. 
Kitchin. 
Page. 
Pou. 
Small. 
Stedman. 
Webb. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 
Helgesen. Hanna. 


Not Voting. 


OHIO. 
Aye. Nay. 
Allen. Howland. Ashbrook. 
Anderson. Claypool. 
Ansberry. Cox. 
Bathrick. Goeke. 
Bulkley. Sharp. 
Denver. Taylor. 
Francis. 
Longworth. 
Post. 
Sherwood. 
Switzer. 
Whitacre. 
White. 
Willis. 
OKLAHOMA. 
Aye. Nay. 
Davenport. Carter. 
Morgan. Ferris. 
McGuire. 


OREGON. 
Aye. Nay. 
Hawley. 
Lafferty. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Aye. Nay. 
Ainey. Dalzell. Bates. 
Barchfeld. Griest. Burke. 
Bowman. Langham. Crago. 
Butler. McCreary. Focht. 
Difenderfer. Moore. Lafean. 
Wonohoe. McHenry. 
Farr. Moon. 
Gregg. Olmsted. 
Hartman. Palmer. 
Lee. Porter. 
Matthews. Reyburn. 
Patton. Vare. 
Rothermel. 
Speer. 
Wilson. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Aye. Nay. 
Utter. O’Shaunessy. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Nay. Not Voting. 


Byrnes. 
Ellerbe. 
Finley. 
Legare. 
Johnson answered “‘Present.”’ 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Aye. Nay. 
Burke. + Martin. 
TENNESSEE. 
Aye. Nay. 
Austin. Garrett. 
Byrns. 
Houston. 
Hull. 
McKellar. 
Moon. 
Padgett. 
Sells. 
Sims. 





Not Voting. 


Not Voting. 


Not Voting. 


Not Voting. 


Not Voting. 


Not ; Voting. 


Not Voting. 
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TEXAS. 
Nay. Not Voting. 
Callaway. 
Dies. 

Moore. 
Randell. 
Sheppard. 
Stephens. 
Young. 


Aye. 
Beail. 
Burgess. 
Burleson. 
Garner. 
Gregg. 
Hardy. 
Henry. 
Slayden. 
Smith. 
UTAH. 
Nay. 
Howell. 


VERMONT. 
Ney. 


Not Voting. 


Net Voting. 
Plumley. 
VIRGINIA. 

Nay. Not Voting. 
Flood. 

Glass. 


Aye. 
Carlin. 
Hay. 
Holland. 
Jones. 
Lamb. 
Saunders. 
Turnbull. 

Slemp answered ‘‘Present.”’ 


WASHINGTON. 

Nay. Not Voting. 
Humphrey. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


Nay. 


Aye. 
LaFollette. 
Warburton. 


Not Voting. 
Davis. 
Hughes. 


Aye. 
Brown 
Hamilton. 
Littlepage. 
WISCONSIN. 

Nay. Not Voting. 
Cary. 
Davidson. 


Aye. 
Berger. 
Burke. 
Cooper. 
Esch. 
Konop. 
Lenroot. 


WYOMING. 


Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 


Mondell. 


Convict Labor. 


The bill, H. R. 5601, which had for its 
purpose the protection of fair manufacturers 
and free labor from the competition of 
convict-made goods and requiring the sale 
of convict-made goods to conform to the 
laws relative to such goods in the States in 
which they are sold, passed the House on 
March 4, 1912. It was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Judiciary, and, in turn, re- 
ferred to a subcommittee of which Senator 
Brown of Nebraska was chairman. We 
succeeded in obtaining a favorable report 
from the subcommittee to the full committee, 


but owing to the opposition of Senators 
Nelson of Minnesota, Bristow of Kansas, 
and Paynter of Kentucky, this bill died in 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate. 


Immigration. 


The Immigration bill, S. 3175, containing 
the literacy test, passed the Senate April 
19, 1912, by a vote of 56 ayes, 9 nays, and 
30 not voting. The bill also provided for an 
increase in the head tax from $4 to $5, and 
was a general codification of the immigration 
laws. It was then referred to the House 
Committee on Immigration, and after pro- 
longed consideration this committee, on 
June 6, 1912, decided to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and add only the literacy 
test part of the bill. 

The Rules Committee reported a special 
rule for the consideration of this bill, De- 
cember 17, 1912, and later on that day the 
literacy test passed the House by a vote of 
201 ayes, 61 nays, 3 answering present, and 
123 not voting. The bill then went to con- 
ference, and on January 16, 1913, the House 
conferees reported. On January 17 the 
conferees’ report was taken up in the House, 
and on a vote to lay the conference report 
upon the table the vote stood 60 ayes, 191 
nays, 8 answering present, and 124 not vot- 
ing. Later in the day the House accepted 
the conferees’ report. 

The Senate conferees on January 18, 1913, 
reported to the Senate, and after some slight 
discussion it was laid over until Monday, 
January 20. When the Senate conference 
report was taken up for consideration it was 
discovered by Senator LaFollette that the 
conferees had written new legislation into 
the bill which he claimed they had no right 
to do. This new legislation provided that 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor should 
have exclusive powers, with no appeal from 
his decision to decide, whether there was or 
was not sufficient skilled labor in this coun- 
try. By a powerful argument Senator La 
Follette succeeded in having the bill sent 
back to conference with instructions to the 
conferees to eliminate this new legislation, 
which was practically a repeal of the former 
contract labor law contained in the old im- 
migration acts. 

When it was learned that an attempt on, 
the part of the conferees to write new legisla- 
tion of such a nature into this bill, you im- 
mediately had prepared and presented to 
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Senator LaFollette data showing that a 
former Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
undertook to interpret the existing law so 
as to accomplish the result sought by this 
new legislation, that is, to secure skilled 
labor from foreign countries to take the 
places of skilled workmen who were on 
strike for the betterment of their conditions 
in this country. The defeat of this proposed 
new legislation on the part of the conferees 
of the Senate and the House was mainly 
due to the promptness with which action 
was taken. 

A dangerous reactionary “certificate of 
character” proviso had also been incor- 
porated in the report of the conferees. Such 
a proposed “certificate of character,’’ if 
enacted into law, would have been sufficient 
to have prevented those who had been ener- 
getic in their own countries in behalf of the 
rights of the people, either through trade 
unions, political parties, or those protesting 
against religious persecution, such as the 
Kischineff massacres, etc., from coming to 
this country. Due to the promptness with 
which protest was made to such provisos, 
the ‘‘certificate of character’’ provision also 
was removed from the proposed new immi- 
gration bill. 

After these errors had been corrected, 
final reports of the conferees were agreed 
to on February 3, 1913, and the immigra- 
tion bill then went to the President. He 
then took the literacy test provision under 
special consideration and held hearings upon 
it, giving yourself, Secretary Morrison, and 
others favoring the literacy test, an oppor- 
tunity to present arguments. The President 
then referred the bill to Secretary Nagel of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor 
for his consideration. Secretary Nagel re- 
turned the bill to the President with his 
disapproval. Upon this disapproval the 
President in his veto message said that while 
there were some good things in the measure 
he acted upon the advice of Secretary 
Nagel, and he reluctantly returned the bill 
to Congress with his disapproval. 

On February 17, 1913, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to again consider the bill returned by 
the President with his objections, and voted 
upon the question: “Shall the bill. pass, the 
objection of the President of the United 
States to the contrary notwithstanding?”’ 

After considerable discussion, the matter 
went over until the next day, and on Febru- 


ary 18, the Senate passed the bill over the 


President’s veto, the vote being 72 in favor ~ 


of overruling the President’s veto, and 18 
against. 

The bill was then referred to the House, 
and on February 19, 1913, the House failed 
to overrule the veto of the President, the vote 
being, 213 ayes, 114 nays, 2 voting present, 
and 52 not voting. A change of 5 votes would 
have overriden the veto and placed the law 
upon the statute books. 


Industrial Education—Vocational and Trade 
Training. 

On January 29, 1913, when the Agri- 
cultural Extension bill, H. R. 22871, was 
before the Senate for final disposition, 
Senator Page, of Vermont, moved to sub- 
stitute his bill, S. 3, for the House bill. The 
Page bill, S. 3, contained all of the provisions 
formulated and supported by the American 
Federation of Labor for part time schools; 
appropriation for vocational teachers; the 
establishment of schools for vocational and 
trade training; provision for more thorough 
instruction for agriculturists and for the 
encouragement of more complete training in 
home economics. Notwithstanding the op- 
position of Senator Smith of Georgia, the 
Senate endorsed the proposition and passed 
the Page bill as a substitute for the House 
bill. The measure then went to conference, 
the conferees consisting of Congressmen 
Lamb of Virginia, Lever of South Carolina, 
Haugen of Iowa, representing the House; 
and Senators Page of Vermont, Crawford of 
South Dakota, and Smith of Georgia, repre- 
senting the Senate. Several meetings of the 
conferees were held with a view of reporting 
a compromise proposition which would deal 
fairly with the interests of the workers 
in agriculture and industry, but the un- 
compromising attitude of Senator Smith 
prevented any action from being taken. 
Consequently, this exceptionally meritorious 
measure introduced for the purpose of stim- 
ulating and establishing practical twentieth 
century methods of instruction for the wealth 
producers of the nation died in conference, 
and all of the efforts made by the American 
Federation of Labor and the friends of the 
Page bill (and the principles it contained) 
came to naught so far as the Sixty-second 
Congress was concerned. We feel confident, 
however, that the principles which the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has espoused in 
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behalf of vocational trade training and a 
broader system of practical education will 
be incorporated in a measure that will meet 
the approval of the Sixty-third Congress. 


Injunction Limitation. 


The Clayton Injunction bill, H. R. 23635, 
which passed the House May 14, 1912, by a 
vote of 244 ayes to 31 nays, was referred by 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate to 
a subcommittee of five, comprising Senators 
Root of New York, chairman, Sutherland 
of Utah, Nelson of Minnesota, Republicans; 
Chilton of West Virginia and O’Gorman 
of New York, Democrats. A number of 
hearings were held by this subcommittee, 
almost the entire time being taken up by 
lawyers and agents representing the em- 
ployers’ interests, who consumed their time 
not in arguing the merits of the bill, but in 
denouncing the organizations of Labor and 
attacking their officers. Labor was thereby 
placed in a most peculiar position, for it was 
realized that the opponents to this legisla- 
tion interjected these foreign matters and 
denunciations for the purpose of consuming 
time and making it necessary for Labor’s 
representatives in some degree to meet the 
unwarranted or extraneous subjects. Through 
the chicanery of hostile employers’ attorneys 
and -with the complaisance of the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee, that committee 
was made the convenient instrument to in- 
terject this foreign matter into the record. It 
was necessary to secure an opportunity for 
President Valentine and John P. Frey, of the 
International Molders’ Union, and you to be 
heard in refutation of these charges. Oppor- 
tunity was finally afforded on August 13, 
1912, a few days before the adjournment of 
the second session. As soon as the third 
session of Congress convened you directed 
that arrangements be made with Chairman 
Root for a hearing upon the merits of the 
Clayton bill and the need of legislation 
limiting the use of the injunctive writ. 

On January 6 and 10, 1913, you were 
heard at considerable length. The hearings 
containing your arguments are in print in 
document form, and we recommend that 
the rank and file of organized labor and 
students make individual application to 
their Senators for copies of these important 
hearings on the Clayton Injunction Limita- 
tion bill . 

Persistent efforts were made to obtain 
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action by the subcommittee and by the full 
Judiciary Committee. Many Senators ex- 
pressed themselves as being anxious to have 
an opportunity to discuss the abuse of the 
writ of injunction upon the floor of the 
Senate, and it was confidently believed that 
the Clayton bill would have passed the 
Senate if Senator Root and his colleagues 
upon the subcommittee had treated this sub- 
ject with reasonably fair consideration, but 
they resorted to the old-time method of 
allowing measures of so much vital interest 
to the masses of the workers to die in com- 
mittee. We are, however, constrained to 
believe that this is the last instance when 
meritorious legislation in behalf of the people 
will be within the control of a few men upon 
a powerful committee, permitiing them the 
opportunity to smother it effectively for the 
time being. We feel that it is our duty to 
recall to the memory of our people that kill- 
ing legislation in committees was the regular 
practice of the old regime, but since Labor 
made its memorable protest by filing its Bill 
of Grievances with Congress and the Presi- 
dent on March, 1906, this great evil, and to 
our minds iniquitous system, has become 
almost obsolete. The men of Labor have, 
therefore, rendered a tremendous service to 
the people of the United States by compelling 
Representatives and Senators having pro- 
posed legislation in their hands, to take 
action upon it. It is regrettable that the 
subcommittee having the injunction limita- 
tion bill under consideration employed the 
same objectionable methods to prevent 
affording an opportunity to express the will 
of the people. 

On February 7, 1913, Senator Martin, of 
Virginia, in co-operation with Senators Mar- 
tine of New Jersey, Owen of Oklahoma, 
Culberson of Texas, Borah of Idaho, and 
others, made a vigorous protest against the 
action of the Committee on Judiciary in 
withholding action upon the Clayton bill. 
Senator Clark of Wyoming, chairman of the 
committee, went so far afield for excuses as 
to charge the friends of the bill with the 
responsibility of delaying action upon it 
because of their further desire to be heard. 
The delay was caused by the inaction of the 
subcommittee itself. This situation, together 
with senatorial parliamentary usages, pre- 
vented Senator Martin from pressing his 
protest for a discharge of the Committee on 
Judiciary. 
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The following letter was sent to each mem- 
ber of the United States Senate: 


WasHINncTOoN, D. C., February 21, 1913. 

Dear Sir: For years the working people of the 
country in the interest of justice to all our citizens, 
have appealed to Congress for legislative relief from 
an evil practice and tendency in the use and misuse 
of the injunctive process. On several occasions in 
previous Congresses the House has passed a bill 
remedial in character. The same is true of the pres- 
ent House, which, on May 14, 1912, passed by an 
almost unanimous vote the Clayton Injunction 
Limitation bill, H. R 23635. On May 15, 1912, the 
bill was referred by the Senate to its Judiciary Com- 
mittee, which in turn referred it to a subcommittee. 
Hearings upon the bill were had before that com- 
mittee. Not a new thought was expressed, either 
against or in favor of that bill, which had not already 
been made in the hearings before the committee of 
this Congress and of previous Congresses, and which 
were in print. 

Up to this time neither the Judiciary Committee 
nor the subcommittee has given any indication that 
a report to the Senate upon this bill is contemplated, 
notwithstanding the fact that nearly ten months have 
passed since the bill was referred to the committee. 

In the Senate on February 7, 1913, Honorable 
Thomas S. Martin, of Virginia, gave notice that 
unless the Judiciary Committee reported this bill 
at an early date, he would submit a motion for the 
discharge of the committee from the further con- 
sideration of the bill, and the Senate to take action 
thereon. Two weeks have elapsed since then and 
the Judiciary Committee has still given no evidence 
of its purpose to report the bill. 

In view of the fact that so many years of earnest 
and indefatigable effort have been given to the en- 
actment of this remedial and necessary legislation and 
in view of the fact that in the last presidential and 
congressional election more than nine million citi- 
zens of the United States voted for the candidates 
of the parties which declared in their platforms for 
this specific legislation, and in view of the further 
fact that this is not only a labor bill, but a bill for 
essential justice to the masses of the people of our 
country, we respectfully urge that no further time 
should be lost; that the past efforts should not be 
wasted and that the bill should be enacted before 
the expiration of the present, the Sixty-second, Con- 
gress, and we, therefore, in the name of Labor, in 
the name of justice for all our citizenship, ask that 
you support by your presence and vote the move- 
ment for the discharge of the Judiciary Committee 
from the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
23635, and that the same pass the Senate. 

May we also call to your attention the bill intro- 
duced by Honorable Elihu Root, of New York, S. 
8454. Senator Root is chairman of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee. Since the Senator has not 
made any announcement of the purpose of his bill, 
there can only be inferences drawn from its reading, 
and from its perusal we are impelled to state that 
it in nowise can be regarded as in any way helpful 
or applicable to the subject-matter of the Clayton 
Injunction Limitation bill, but, on the contrary, 
should not be made part thereof. The Clayton bill 
would give some modicum of justice for all the people 
of our country and would free the equity courts’ 


practice from the justified, adverse criticism and the 
feeling which has so largely taken possession of the 
mind and the conscience, the sense of justice, of the 
American people. We, therefore, again urge that 
you support the movement to discharge the Senate 
Judiciary Committee from further consideration of 
the bill in question and that the Senate pass it before 
the expiration of the Sixty-second Congress. 
Trusting that we may count upon your co- 
operation in support of this beneficent, necessary, 
and just legislation, we have the honor to remain, 
yours very respectfully, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
FRANK Morrison, 
Secretary, American Federation of Labor. 


The Crawford Injunction bill, S. 8439, re- 
stricting the issuance of interlocutory in- 
junctions to suspend the enforcement of the 
statute of a State or of an order made by an 
administrative board or commission created 


by and acting under the statute of a State, 


passed the Senate on February 25, 1913. It 
passed the House on March 3, 1913, and was 
signed by the President on March 4, 1913. 
While this act does not directly affect the 
interests of Labor, as we frequently refer to 
it, still it is a most salutary piece of legisla- 
tion in so far as it curbs and restrains the 
courts from assuming functions not belong- 
ing to them and usurping powers which the 
people never expected they would assume. 


Roll-Call Vote on Injunction Limitation Bill. 


The following is the record of the votes 
cast by the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in favor of, and in opposition to, 
the Injunction Limitation bill, under consid- 
eration on May 14, 1912. It also records those 
who failed to vote and who thus signified their 
indifference to the question: 


ALABAMA. 

Aye. Nay. Not Voting. 
Blackmon. Burnett. 
Clayton. Dent. 

Hobson. Heflin. 
Underwood. Richardson. 
Taylor. 
ARIZONA. 

Aye. Nay. 

Hayden. 


Not Voting. 


ARKANSAS. 

Aye Nay. Not Voting. 
Floyd. Cravens. 
Goodwin. Robinson. 
Jacoway. 

Macon. 
Oldfield. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Nay. 


Aye. 
Stephens. 


Hayes. 
Kent. 
Knowland. 
Needham. 
Raker. 


Kahn. 
Smith. 


COLORADO. 

Aye. 
Martin. 
Rucker. 
Taylor. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Aye. 


Reilly. Tilson. 


Henry. 
Higgins. 
Hill. 


DELAWARE, 
Aye. Nay. Not 
Heald. 
FLORIDA. 
Aye. Nay. 
Clark. 
Mays. 
Sparkman answered “Present.” 


GEORGIA. 
Aye. Nay. 
Adamson. 
Bartlett. 
Bell. 
Edwards. 
Howard. 
Hughes. 
Lee. 
Roddenbery. 
Tribble. 


Brantley. 
Hardwick. 


IDAHO. 
Aye. Nay. 
French. 
ILLINOIS. 
Nay. 
Cannon. 
McKenzie. 
McKinley. 
McKinney. 
Madden. 
Mann 
Sterling 


Aye. 
Buchanan. 
Copley. 
Evans. 
Foster. 
Fowler. 
Fuller. 
Gallagher. 
Graham. 
McDermott. 
Prince. 
Rainey. 
Stack. 
Stone. 
Wilson. 


Foss. 
Rodenberg. 
Sabath. 
Thistlewood. 


INDIANA. 
Aye. Nay. 
Adair. Cox. 
Barnhart. 
Boehne. 
Cline. 
Crumpacker. 
Cullop. 
Dixon. 
Gray. 


Not Voting. 


Nay. Not Voting. 


Nay. Not Voting. 


Voting. 


Not Voting. 


Not Voting. 


Not Voting. 


Not Voting. 


Not Voting. 


Korbly. 
Morrison. 
Moss. 
Rauch. 


Aye. 


Green. 
Haugen. 
Kendall. 
Kennedy. 
Prouty. 
Towner. 
KANSAS. 


Aye. Nay. 
Anthony. 
Jackson. 
Neeley. 
Rees. 
Young. 
KENTUCKY. 


Aye. Nay. 
Cantrill. 
Johnson. 
Langley. 
Powers. 
Rouse. 
Sherley. 
Thomas. 
LOUISIANA, 


Aye. Nay. 
Broussard. 
Dupre. 
Estopinal. 
Pujo. 
Ransdell. 
Watkins. 
Wickliffe. 
MAINE. 
Aye. Nay. 
Gould. 


MARYLAND. 
Aye. Nay. 
Covington. 
Lewis. 
Linthicum. 


Not Voting. 
Hubbard. 
Pepper. 
Pickett. 
Woods. 


Not Voting. 
Campbell. 
Murdock. 
Taggart. 


Not Voting. 
Fields. 
Helm. 
James. 
Stanley. 


Not Voting. 


Not Voting. 
Guernsey. 
Hinds. 
McGillicuddy. 


Not Voting. 
Konig. 
Parran. 
Talbott. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Aye. Nay. 
Ames. 
Gardner. 
‘Greene. 
Murray. 
Peters. 
Roberts. 
Thayer. 


Harris. 
Lawrence. 


Not Voting. 
Curley. 
McCall. 
Weeks. 

Wilder. 


Gillett answered “Present.” 


MICHIGAN. 
Nay. 
Dodds 
Fordney. 
Young. 


Aye. 
Doremus. 
Hamilton. 
McLaughlin. 
Smith, J. M. C. 
Smith, S. W. 
Sweet. 
Wedemeyer. 


Not Voting. 
Loud. 
McMorran. 
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MINNESOTA. 
Nay. 
Nye. 


Aye. 
Anderson. 
Davis. 
Hammond. 
Lindbergh. 
Miller. 
Stevens. 
Volstead. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Aye. Nay. 

Candler. 

Collier. 

Harrison, 

Stephens. 

Witherspoon. 

MISSOURI. 

Nay. 

Catlin. 


Aye. 
Alexander. 
Booher. 
Borland. 
Clark. 
Daugherty. 
Dickinson. 
Dyer. 
Hamlin. 
Hensley. 
Lloyd. 
Rubey. 
Rucker. 
Russell. 

MONTANA. 


1 ye. Nay. 


Pray. 


NEBRASKA. 


Aye. Nay. 


Kinkaid. 
Lobeck. 
Maguire. 
Norris. 
Sloan. 
Stephens. 
NEVADA. 


Aye. Nay. 


Roberts. 


Not Voting. 


Steenerson. 


Not Voting. 


Dickson. 
Humphreys. 
Sisson. 


Not Voting. 


Bartholdt. 
Shackleford. 


Not Voting. 


Not Voting. 


Not Voting. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Aye. Nay. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Nay. 
Gardner. 


Aye. 
Hamill. 
Hughes. 
Kinkead. 
McCoy. 
Townsend. 
Tuttle. 


Not Voting. 


Currier. 
Sulloway. 


Not Voting. 


Scully. 
Wood. 


Browning answered “Present.” 
g 


NEW MEXICO. 


Aye. Nay. 
Curry. 
Ferguson. 


Not Voting. 


NEW YORK. 

Aye. Nay. 
Akin. Calder. 
Connell. Driscoll, M. E. 
Conry. Fairchild. 
De Forest. Malby. 
Driscoll, D. A. Payne. 
Fitzgerald. 
George. . 
Harrison. 
Smith. 
Sulzer. 
Talcott. 
Underhill. 


Not Voting. 
Andrus. 
Ayres. 
Bradley. 
Danforth. 
Draper. 
Fornes. 

- Goldfogle. 
Kindred. 
Levy. 
. Lindsay. 
Littleton. 
Maher. 
Mott. 
Patten. 
Redfield. 
Riordan. 
Simmons. 
Vreeland. 
Wilson. 
Dwight answered “Present.” 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Nay. Not Voting. 

Godwin. 

Gudger. 


Aye. 
Doughton. 
Faison. 
Kitchin. 
Page. 

Pou. 
Small. 
Stedman. 
Webb. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Nay. Not Voting. 


Hanna. 


Aye. 
Helgesen. 


Not Voting. 
Claypool. 
Cox. 
Goeke. 
Howland. 
Longworth. 
Switzer. 
Taylor. 
Whitacre. 


Aye. 
Allen. 
Anderson. 
Ansberry. 
Ashbrook. 
Bathrick. 
Bulkley. 
Denver. 
Francis. 
Post. 
Sharp. 
Sherwood. 
White. 
Willis. 
OKLAHOMA. 
Nay. 


Aye. Not Voting. 


Carter 
Ferris. 
McGuire. 


Morgan. 
Davenport answered ‘‘Present.”’ 


OREGON. 
Nay. Not Voting. 


Hawley. 


A ye. 
Lafferty. 





Aye. 
Ainey. 
Barchfeld. 
Bowman. 
Crago. 
Difenderfer. 
Farr. 
Focht. 
Gregg. 
Griest. 
Hartman. 
Lee. 
Matthews. 
Patton. 
Rothermel. 
Vare. 
Wilson. 


Aye. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nay. 
Butler. 
Dalzell. 
Lafean. 
McCreary. 
Moon. 
Moore. 


Not Voting. 


Bates. 
Burke. 
Donohoe. 
Langham. 
McHenry. 
Olmsted. 
Palmer. 
Porter. 
Reyburn. 
Speer. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Nay. 


) Shaunessy. 


Aye. 
Aiken. 
Byrnes. 
Ellerbe. 
Finley. 
Lever. 


Aye. 
Martin. 


Aye. 
Austin. 
Byrns. 
Garrett. 
Houston. 
Hull. 
Moon. 
Padgett. 
Sims. 


Aye. 
Callaway. 
Garner. 
Gregg. 
Hardy. 
Henry. 
Moore. 
Slayden. 
Smith. 
Stephens. 
Young. 


Aye. 
Howell. 


Aye. 


Not Voting. 


Utter. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Nay. 


Not Voting. 


Johnson. 
Legare. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Nay. 


TENNESSEE. 


Nay. 


Not Voting. 


Burke. 


Not Voting. 


McKellar. 
Sells. 


Not Voting. 


Burgess. 
Burleson. 
Dies. 
Randell. 
Sheppard. 


Beall answered “Present.” 


UTAH. 


Nay. 


VERMONT. 


Nay. 


Not Voting. 


Not Voting. 


Plumley. 


VIRGINIA. 
Aye. Nay. 

Carlin. Lamb. 
Flood. Saunders. 
Glass. H 
Hay. : 
Holland. 
Jones. 
Slemp. 
Turnbull. 


Not Voting. 


WASHINGTON. 
Aye. Nay. 
LaFollette. Humphrey. 
Warburton. 


Not Voting. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Aye. Nay. 
Davis. 
Hamilton. 


Not Voting. 
Brown. 
Hughes. 
Littlepage. 


WISCONSIN. 
Aye. Nay. 
Burke. 
Cary. 
Cooper. 
Esch. 
Konop. 
Kopp. 
Lenroot. 
Morse. 
Nelson. 


Not Voting. 
Berger. 
Davidson. 


WYOMING. 
Aye. Nay. 
Mondell. 


Not Voting. 


Porto Rican Citizenship. 


The Porto Rican Citizenship bill, H. R. 
20048, passed the House on March 4, 1912. 
After many efforts on our part in co- 
operation with the Porto Rican representa- 
tive, we succeeded in obtaining a favorable 
report from the Senate Committee on Pacific 
Islands and Porto Rico: On March 1, 1913, 
Senator Poindexter, chairman of the com- 
mittee, served notice upon the Senate that 
he would call the bill up on the morning of 
March 3. The peculiar conditions existing 
in the Senate at that time, owing to the 
massing of the appropriation bills under con- 
sideration at the hour and time appointed 
to call up this bill, prevented the Senator 
from bringing the matter before the Senate. 
The citizenship bill died upon the Senate 
calendar, but we feel convinced that the 
sentiment in Congress is overwhelmingly in 
favor of this measure, and we are hopeful 
that the Porto Rican Citizenship bill will be 
passed in the early days of the Sixty-third 
Congress. 
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Seamen’s Bulls. 


H. R. 23673 passed the House with no 
opposing votes August 3, 1912. It then went 
to the Senate and was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, of which Senator 
Nelson, of Minnesota, was chairman. It was, 
in turn, referred to a subcommittee of the 
Commerce Committee, of which Senator 
Burton, of Ohio, was chairman. This bill 
was in the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Commerce from August 5, 1912, to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1913. Extended and exhaustive 
hearings were had on this measure, the repre- 
sentatives of the shipping interests of the 
entire country and their attorneys appear- 
ing before the committee in opposition to its 
passage. When the bill was reported to the 
Senate it was discovered that its most im- 
portant and beneficial features to the sea- 
men had been emasculated, and a number of 
amendments were added to it, which pro- 
vided for imprisonments and fines that, if 
enacted into law, would make the condition 
of the seamen worse than at present. On 
Sunday, March 2, after a prolonged and 
vigorous fight by Senators LaFollette and 
Cummins, the bill passed the Senate with 
amendments, which eliminated those pro- 
visions offered by the subcommittee on 
commerce providing for imprisonments and 
fines. The bill then went back to the House 
in order that the Senate amendments might 
receive consideration by the House. To 
avoid unnecessary delay and to secure the 
passage of the bill by the Sixty-second Con- 
gress, the House concurred in the amend- 
ments adopted by the Senate, thereby pre- 
venting the bill going to conference where it 
would have undoubtedly died. We regret 
to say that while we had hopes that Presi- 
dent Taft was in sympathy with this meas- 
ure, we were astounded to learn that he, in 
the closing hours of Congress, permitted the 
bill to die, by applying what is known as the 
“pocket veto,”’ which means that if any bill 
which passes Congress in the last ten days 
prior to adjournment is not signed by the 
President, it is equivalent to a veto. From 
sentiments.expressed by members of the 
House of Representatives and also of the 
Senate, we are fully assured that a more 
comprehensive seamen’s relief bill will be 
given favorable consideration by the Sixty- 
third Congress. 

The bill H. R. 23676, regulating the man- 
ning of vessels and providing for a three- 


watch system for masters, mates, and pilots, 
passed the House on August 10, 1912, 
passed the Senate February 28, 1913, and 
was signed by the President March 3, 1913. 


Conclusion. 


The foregoing deals strictly with matters 
referred to us by you in accordance with the 
directions of the American Federation of 
Labor conventions for Federal laws. 

Of course, it is well known that legislation: 
which most vitally affects labor is the work 
of State Legislatures and is secured by the 
activity of State Federations of Labor, 
which, of course, is aided in every way by 
the American Federation of Labor through 
its great rank and file of the country. Con- 
sequently, this national report must not be 
accepted as the sum total of all remedial, 
humanitarian legislation secured through- 
out the country in behalf of the toiling 
masses. 

In addition to the matters herein reported, 
we have endeavored to aid all the representa- 
tives of affiliated organizations who have been 
in Washington in behalf of measures benefiting 
the people employed in their occupations, 
and we are pleased to say we have contrib- 
uted in no small way towards successful 
co-operation of all industrial interests. 

For the information of our people and the 
enlightenment of the general public we ap- 
pend herewith a separate summary of bene- 
ficial legislation secured from each Congress 
since March, 1906, when the American Fed- 
eration of Labor proclaimed its historic 
“Bill of Grievances:” 


SUMMARY OF LEGISLATION BENEFICIAL TO 
THE WORKERS ENACTED BY CONGRESS 
THROUGH THE ENDEAVORS OF ORGAN- 
IZED LABOR. 


Record for the Fifty-ninth Congress. 


Employers’ Liability Act secured. 

Immigration laws amended and strength- 
ened. 

Law limiting railroadmen’s hours of labor 
to sixteen in any one day enacted. 

Federal investigation of industrial con- 
ditions among working women and children 
ordered. 

Amendments to Chinese Exclusion law 
defeated. 

Ship subsidy and conscription defeated. 

Anti-compulsory pilotage proposition de- 
feated. 
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Record of Sixtieth Congress. 


Employers’ Liability law passed, substi- 
tuting the act passed by the Fifty-ninth 
Congress which was annulled by the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Compensation for Injuries to Government 
Employes’ Act passed. ~ 

Child Labor law for the District of Colum- 
bia enacted. 

Proposed reduction of wages of employes 
of Panama Canal and Railroad defeated. 

Proposal to waive contract labor provision 
of immigration laws in Hawaii defeated. 

Effort to establish censor of publications 
in Postoffice Department defeated. 

First Federal appropriation for investi- 
gation of accidents in coal mines secured. 

Self-emptying ash pan law for locomo- 
tives enacted. 

Law enacted disapproving unfair per- 
sonal injury act of territory of New Mexico. 

Compulsory investigation of labor dis- 
putes bill defeated—a mischievous propo- 
sition intended as a forerunner for com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

Ship Subsidy and Conscription bill again 
defeated. 


Record for Sixty-first Congress. 


Employers’ Liability Act amended and 
strengthened. 

Federal Employes’ Compensation for In- 
juries Act, extended. 

Law passed requiring railroads to report 
all accidents. 

Standard Equipment Act for railroads, 
passed (a valuable safety appliance measure). 

Federal Locomotive Boiler Inspection Law, 
enacted. 
' Immigration law amended and strength- 
ened, relating to deportation, also prohibiting 
interstate transportation of so-called “white 
slaves.” 

Eight-hour provision incorporated in Naval 
Appropriation Acts of both sessions. 

Eight-hour provision included in act au- 
thorizing construction of revenue cutters. 

Postal Savings Bank law enacted. 

Bureau of Mines established. 

Federal Commission appointed on Work- 
men’s Compensation and Employers’ Liability. 

Porto Rican legislation enacted providing 
for an eight-hour day on public works; a law 
prohibiting employment of children under 
fourteen years of age; and an employers’ 
liability law. 


Amendment to Constitution providing 
for income tax, passed. 

Law enacted compelling publicity of 
political campaign contributions. 

Child Labor law for the District of Colum- 
bia amended and strengthened. 

Rules of House of Representatives 
amended hindering the practice of smother- 
ing legislation in committee. 


Record of Sixty-second Congress. 


“Gag” Rule abolished, rights of hearing, 
petition, and association restored to post- 
office and other civil service employes. 

United States Constitutional amendment 
providing for popular election of Senators 
passed. 

General Eight-hour bill on contracts for 
public work enacted. 

Eight-hours in the contracts of fortifica- 
tion bill provided. 

Eight-hours in the contracts of naval bill 
provided. 

Eight-hours for letter carriers and clerks 
in postoffices made operative. 

Anti-Phosphorus Match bill enacted. 

Children’s Bureau established. 

Extension of Federal Compensation for 
Injuries Act to Bureau of Mines employes. 

Industrial Relations Commission provided. 

Second-class postage rates assured for 
trade union and fraternal publications. 

Eight-hour law of 1892 amended by ex- 
tending it to dredgemen. 

Law enacted providing for a Department 
of Labor; the Secretary of same to be a 
member of the President’s cabinet. 

Bureau of Mines Act amended and 
strengthened. 

Seamen’s bill passed Congress, vetoed by 
President Taft. 

Immigration bill passed Congress, vetoed 
by President Taft. 

Anti-trust proviso passed Congress ex- 
empting organizations of labor from prosecu- 
tion under Sherman law, vetoed by Presi- 
dent Taft. 

Free Smoker bill passed (in interest of 
cigarmakers). 

Physical valuation law for railroads and 
express companies passed. 

Parcel Post law passed. 

Law passed establishing the three-watch 
system in the merchant marine, for masters, 
mates, and pilots. 

Federal investigation ordered of the in- 
dustrial conditions prevailing in the iron 
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and steel industry, also a congressional in- 
vestigation ordered of the United States 
Steel Corporation. 

Increased appropriations obtained for 
rescue work in Bureau of Mines. 

Public construction in Government navy 
yards of naval vessels and colliers secured. 

Secured 5 cents an hour advance for 
pressmen in Government Printing Office. 

Secured 10 per cent increase in wages for 
employes of Naval Gun Factory. 

Trade unionist appointed first Secretary 
of the Department of Labor. 

Federal investigation textile strike at 
Lawrence, Mass. 
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Congressional investigation Taylor ‘“‘stop 
watch”’ system. 

The amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion providing for an income tax has been 
ratified by three-fourths of the States and 
is now effective. 

Hoping the material facts this report con- 
tains may prove encouraging to our fellow- 
workers, and trusting better results may be 
achieved in the incoming Congress, we 
remain, fraternally yours, 

ARTHUR E. HOLDER, 

Joun A. Morfitt, 

GRANT HAMILTON, 
Legislative Committee, A. F. of L. 





THE RELATIONSHIP OF SCIENTIFIC MIANAGE- 
MENT TO LABOR.” 


By Joun P. Frey 


HE problems identified with the de- 

velopment of our industries will un- 

doubtedly be viewed and analyzed from 
as many conflicting angles as there are 
classes in the community. The manufac- 
turer, the business man, the professional 
man and the workingman, each will have a 
different viewpoint ; each will reach a decision 
influenced, to a greater or lesser degree, by 
his own self-interest. The final solution 
will be found not in the dictum of any one of 
these classes, but in the equitable and 
harmonious combination of every one of 
them. I admit, beforehand, the difficulty 
of securing such harmony, but am strongly 
of the opinion that an exchange of views and 
their unbiased consideration and discussion 
by an assemblage of this kind will go far to 
promote it. 

It is as a member of a trade union com- 
posed of skilled mechanics that I am 
endeavoring to examine and analyze “‘Scien- 
tific Management”’ in its relation to labor. 

That system for the increasing of pro- 
duction, popularly called scientific man- 
agement, is a subject of sufficient im- 


portance to the wage earner and the 
industries of our country to warrant the 
careful examination of all thoughtful 
men, for, in addition to the problem of 
production, it involves the workman’s 
standard of mechanical efficiency, his 
physical welfare and his social status. 

If scientific management in its final 
analysis fails to increase the workman’s 
earnings, develop his mechanical ability, 
lengthen his period of usefulness, elevate 
his standard of living, and distribute in’an 
equitable manner, between capital and 
Labor, the gains from increased productive- 
ness, it has failed to deserve the title con- 
ferred upon it. 

With the object of avoiding any con- 
fusion of terminology in the discussion of 
the subject, the following definition is sub- 
mitted: 

By scientific management, we have in 
mind those methods for increasing pro- 
duction which have been advocated within 
very recent years by several gentlemen 
who are recognized as among the most 
prominent advocates and exponents of 


*An address delivered by Mr. John P. Frey, Editor of The International Moulders’ Journal, before the Western Economic 
Association, which held sessions in Chicago March 14-15. 
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systems for the standardization, system- 
ization, planning and routing of work in 
manufacturing establishments and in offices, 
the grouping and operating of ma- 
chines to their greatest efficiency, coupled 
with time studies of manual movements, 
the elimination of unnecessary motions by 
employes while at work and their stimu- 
lation to greater effort by piecework, 
bonus, task, differential, premium, or other 
systems rather than by a daily wage rate. 

Any system which will lower the cost 
of production by eliminating inefficient 
management or unnecessary labor through 
the adoption of more practical methods 
of operation should be welcomed and en- 
couraged, for inefficiency in any form can 
only result in placing a needless bur- 
den on the cost of production and to the 
extent that it exists, retards in inverse ratio 
the progress of industry and the produc- 
tion of wealth. Whether it is in the 
machine or the workman himself, all mo- 
tions which do not accomplish definite 
and practical results, all ummecessary 
movements, result only in wasted energy, 
and wasted energy is a dead loss. With 
any system which will eliminate useless 
labor the American trade union movement 
will be found in full accord. 

From an examination of scientific man- 
agement as presented in the books pre- 
pared upon the subject by some of its 
best known advocates and exponents, it 
would appear that it aims.to secure greater 
production from machinery and workmen 
by the following methods: 

(a) By systematizing, standardizing and 
overseeing all work, by speed, repair, inspec- 
tor and gang bosses or functional foremen 
and over-foremen. 

(b) By having time studies made by 
experts with split-second watches in hand, 
with which to note the time consumed in 
performing each motion made in connec- 
tion with the work. 

(c) By having studies made with the 
object of eliminating all useless motions 
so that production can be increased. 

(d) By having the time to perform a 
given piece of work determined by an 
expert from the records secured. 

(e) By the minute subdivision and 
specialization of the work and the em- 
ployment to the largest degree possible 
of laborers trained to work under the sys- 
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tem of subdivision and specialization, rather 
than the employment of skilled mechanics. 

(f) By the -payment of a bonus or 
premium to workmen for measuring up 
their day’s work to the task set, and the 
payment of similar inducements to the 
foremen and over-foremen for maintain- 
ing the quantity of production of the gangs 
of workmen, or the departments under 
their charge. 

As presented in the works upon the 
subject, scientific management as applied 
to workmen moves with the smoothness 
of a well-oiled and perfected machine, in 
which each one performs his part with 
the accuracy of a mechanically and mathe- 
matically perfect tooth on a gear wheel, 
when it meshes with the teeth of another 
wheel in transmitting power. But whether 
this system in every-day practice accom- 
plishes with workmen what it seems to 
accomplish with them in books is a question 
which we desire to investigate. 

Before entering into an examination 
of the relationship of scientific manage- 
ment to Labor, there is one fact which is 
deserving of consideration in connection 
with the discussion. The American work- 
man, as verified by the great mass of sta- 
tistics upon the subject, produces more 
within a given time than the workman of 
any other country. He has no equal as 
a producer; this being due partly to his 
mental and physical alertness and ambi- 
tion, and partly to the various systems of 
specializing and speeding up which were 
well developed before scientific manage- 
ment was brought forward as an indus- 
trial stimulant. That he has worked 
under such high pressure as to prema- 
turely age him has been well demonstrated 
by the policy of many corporations to hire 
no workman over forty years of age or when 
his hair is tinged with gray. 

High tension and intensity of applica- 
tion have become a marked feature of 
our industries. Machinery is operated to 
its physical limit, and when worn out is 
thrown.on the ‘scrap heap; workmen, like- 
wise, are expected to work to their physi- 
cal limit, and, like the worn-out machines, 
they, too, are liable to find themselves in 
the industrial scrap heap when there should 
still be years of effective labor in their 
minds and bodies. As illustrating this 
tendency in our American methods of 
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production there is the illuminating testi- 
mony given by Mr. Harrah, of the Mid- 
vale Steel Company, before the Congres- 
sional Committee on Labor, March 1, 
1900, a portion of the committee’s record 
for that date giving questions and answers, 
reading: 

Mr. Graham: “I was going to ask whether you 
thought that you could put your machines so as to 
accomplish getting out more work in eight hours 
than you can now in ten?” 

Mr. Harrah: “No. The machines are worked to 
their fullest capacity now.” 

Mr. Graham: “You would have to get some kind of 
improved machinery?” 

Mr. Harrah: ‘“‘We have the most improved kind 
of machinery now; but we make it a rule to run a 
machine to break. For instance, the life of a hammer 
bar may be two years. If that hammer bar does not 
break within two years, I go for the forgemaster, 
because I know he is not getting the work he ought 
to out of the forge. It is the same way in the machine 
shop. If a lathe, the natural life of which might be 
two years, does not break down before that, I would 

go to the engineer in charge.” 

Mr. Graham: “Everything is run to its full 
capacity now?” 

Mr. Harrah: “Absolutely. Yes, sir; we have 
absolutely no regard for machinery or men.” 

The Midvale Steel Company is one of 
the plants where scientific management 
was first applied by one of its leading ex- 
ponents. 

Instead of burdening this paper with 
additional evidences indicating the intensity 
of labor in this country, the impres- 
sions of two of the world’s greatest thinkers 
as to its effects will be submitted. 

On the occasion of his last visit to the 
United States, that eminent philosopher, 
Herbert Spencer, after noting the intensity 
with which our toilers were working, de- 
clared that the time had arrived to preach 
and practice ““The Gospel of Relaxation.” 
Last year another famous British scientist, 
Sir Thomas Oliver, visited our shores. 
After attending the Congress on Hygiene 
and Demography at Washington, he visited 
a number of our industrial centers, ex- 
‘pressing some of his impressions later on, 
in part as follows: 


“Generally speaking, work is rushed too much and 
life is lived at too high pressure in the United States. 
There is no reason for either. Work and the love of 
work for the monetary gain it brings are more char- 
acteristic of Americans than of most other, people, 
and yet what is the gain if life is shortened by the 
strain imposed upon it in trying to obtain these? A 
nation whose workmen are old at forty is certainly 
not only not rich in men, but itis not doing its best 
for them.” 
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That the American workmen are now 
working at higher speed and producing 
more within a given time than the work- 
men of any other country, we are confi- 
dent can not be successfully questioned. 

With these brief preliminary thoughts, we 
may proceed to examine scientific manage- 
ment more carefully in its relation to Labor, 
as its influence and effect upon Labor are of 
more importance than any other feature it 
may possess. 

While scientific management in some 
of its phases has entered into the most 
minute details, on some important factors 
connected with production it touches but 
lightly and indefinitely, while other equally 
important ones are practically ignored. 
This is particularly true of its attitude 
towards workmen, the flesh and blood 
human beings who are to be developed 
into semi-automatic attachments to ma- 
chines or rigid and inflexible forms of direct- 
ing production, if one feature of this system 
is to be applied. 

The efficiency of a workman is not to 
be determined solely by his ability to feed 
continuously and operate a machine or 
perform some other task with a never- 
changing motion at high speed, acquired 
as the result of time and motion studies 
by those who may be employed as experts 
in this work. To a very large extent his 
efficiency will depend upon his alertness 
of mind and physical responsiveness, and 
his ability to maintain both under the 
numbing influence of his monotonous task. 

During recent years there has scarcely 
been a convention of employers but that 
papers are read which bewail the difficulty 
of securing competent mechanics, and pro- 
pose plans by which mechanical knowledge 
among workmen may be increased. : 

Trade unfons have been unjustly ac- 
cused on the one hand of preventing ap- 
prenticeship, while on the other, and in 
contradiction of that charge, an effort is 
made to discover the reasons why the 
boys of the rising generation seem un- 
willing to apprentice themselves in the 
trades. So strong is this disinclination on 
their part that during the past decade 
the wages paid to apprentices have been 
practically doubled, and yet in many in- 
dustries it is most difficult to secure or 
retain apprentices. It is our opinion that 
the intense specialization and subdivision 
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of work as developed in our American 
systems of production is the most prom- 
inent cause, for the boys and their parents 
have come to believe that apprentice- 
ship in most cases does not mean the de- 
velopment of mechanics, but rather the 
production of specialists skilled only in 
some simple subdivision into which the 
method of production has been developed, 
and unable because of their lack of me- 
chanical and manual skill to hold their 
own as journeymen mechanics on the ter- 
mination of apprenticeship. 

In Germany, that country which today 
stands out so prominently as a land where 
all-embracing, scientific methods are ap- 
plied, the workmen have reached a degree 
of efficiency which makes them the peers 
in mechanical ability of those of any other 
nation, and this efficiency on their part is 
the result of the broad and thoroughgoing 
mechanical and theoretical education which 
they are given as apprentices, and the 
opportunities which are afforded to them 
afterward as mechanics to become familiar 
with the theory as well as the practice re- 
quired in the industry in which they are 
engaged. 

Through their co-operative courses, in 
which the coming generation of engineers 
are being educated, our leading universi- 
ties are recognizing the principle that 
theoretical knowledge must be supple- 
mented by practical experience in the in- 
dustries during the course of study, if 
the highest efficiency is to be attained. 
And likewise the manufacturing establish- 
ments are learning that well equipped 
superintendents and foremen can not se- 
cure satisfactory results from workmen 
deficient: in mechanical skill and knowl- 
edge. 

Advocates of scientific management will 
contend that it is not their intention to 
speed the workman™to his extreme physi- 
cal limit, and it is quite possible, by quoting 
detached expressions from their works 
on the subject, to give a color of truth 
to this contention; but no practical man 
acquainted with the methods of pro- 
duction and the influences which emanate 
from the management of a corporation 
through the superintendent, foremen, and 
subforemen to the workmen, to stimu- 
late their productivity, will fail to realize 
that, even though the system of scientific 
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management with its time studies, its 
precise form of organization, and its pre- 
miums and bonuses to workmen and fore- 
men for quantity in production, was estab- 
lished in any plant by the best trained 
and most just experts and with a proper 
care that no workman would be driven 
to speedy physical exhaustion, it must 
soon degenerate into a system under which 
each workman would be forced to labor 
to the physical breaking point or drop out 
to make room for others whose vitality 
had not yet been exhausted. 

In fact, in the well-known reference to 
the laborers in the Midvale Steel Works, 
Mr. Taylor, in his book on shop manage- 
ment, says: ‘The tasks were all purposely 
made so severe that not more than one out 
of five (perhaps even a smaller percentage 
than this) could keep up.” 

Perhaps no one has had a greater op- 
portunity of studying the effects of vari- 
ous systems of shop management on the 
workmen employed than Judge Higgins, 
president of the Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration for the Commonwealth of 
Australia, and as his views on this ques- 
tion are most valuable in connection with 
the subject now being considered, a few 
excerpts from a recent decision which he 
prepared are submitted. The case was 
one arising in the shoe industry, and those 
portions of the decision having a direct 
bearing on the subject now being considered 
read: 

“The claim of the employes in these proceedings 
an to apprentices is, in effect, that there should be 
so boys employed unless apprenticed to learn some 
substantial portion of the work, of a factory; that 
there should be no ,‘improvers;’ that the number 
even of apprentices, should be limited to one ap- 
prentice to every four journeymen; that the wages 
should be settled for each year of apprenticeship, 
and that the apprentice should be properly taught. 

“T am glad to see that the claim makes, in the 
main, in the direction of ir.dustrial efficiency. At 
present all the conditions of boy labor in this great 
Australian industry tend in the direction of in- 
efficiency, and as the men trained to make boots by 
hand work, from start to finish, pass from the trade, 
there is every prospect that in place of intelligent, 
skilled artisans the commonwealth will have thou- 
sands of anemic, ill-developed, under-trained factory 
slaves, youths unfitted for any work but the feeding 
of some one insatiate machine, youths prema- 
turely put under the strain of bread-winning, and 
soon to be replaced by other youths, ad infinitum. 

“The employes want, as far as it is possible, to 
eliminate improvers, to prevent the existence of 
such a class at all, to stop this pestilent manufacture 
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of imperfect tradesmen. They want to prevent 
capable workmen of average capacity from being 
put out of work by men who submit to work for a 
smaller wage on some ground of incapacity, generally 
actual, sometimes only alleged 

“From the point of view of this court, whose 
ideal is industrial peace, I feel even more strongly 
than before that the system of emprovers, as it 
now stands, is a perpetual menace to the peace of the 
community. 

“Another point is that the improver is often kept 
exclusively for many years to one single machine of 
the simpler class, until he becomes extraordinarily 
apt to it. His speed is an argument for greater speed 
on the part of those before him and behind him in 
the team of men and boys working at some process. 
The worker before him must keep him fed with stuff; 
the worker after him must not let the stuff accumu- 
late; and the strain becomes intense. The specialized 
improver is often used to force the pace. But if the 
improver lose his little fraction of a job he is useless 
for any other job; to get a similar job elsewhere he 
must fight; his only weapon is to offer to submit to 
a reduction of wages, and inevitably he forces down 
the claims of the journeymen who are looking for 
work. 

“But what is the proper remedy? Or, rather— 
as my functions are limited—what is the proper 
order of this court to make under the circumstances? 
I can not undertake the responsibility of telling 
every employer in the commonwealth what he 
ought to do in case of every employe at every stage 
on every day of his employment, and under all 
circumstances. I conceive it to be my duty to leave 
every employer free to carry on his own business 
on his own system, that he may make the greatest 
profit within his reach, so long as he does not per- 
petuate industrial trouble or endanger industrial 
peace; and that means so long as he satisfies the 
essential human needs of his employes and does not 
leave them under a sense of injustice. 

“In the strain of competition, the pressure on the 
employer is often very great, and he ought to be 
free to choose his employes on their merits and ac- 
cording to his own exigencies, free to make use of 
new machines, of improved methods, of financial 
advantages, of advantages of locality, of superior 
knowledge—free, in short, to put the utmost pressure 
on anything and everything except human life. 
Unless there is to be industrial war at every turn, 
human life must not be treated in the game of com- 
petition as if it were a ball to be kicked. This, the 
most valuable asset of the State, must be protected, 
whatever else suffers. 

“Extreme specialization injures the boy in his 
manhood and as a tradesman; and it is the cause of 
much industrial disturbance. Extreme specializa- 
tion may make the output greater and cheaper, and 
may at the samme time be injurious to the man and to 
the public.” 


The human factor can not be ignored 
in the industries. Today the wage-earner’s 
stimulation to greater physical exertion 
has been highly developed through the 
constant pressure brought to bear upon 
superintendents and foremen. Elaborate 
cost sheets are prepared monthly by every 





department, and those showing the lowest 
cost for production in similar departments 
are sent to the superintendents of those 
which show a higher cost, with the polite 
request: “Please report to us on the 
reasons why your department shows a 
higher cost for production during the 
month than Department A.” Under this 
stimulus there generally is but one course 
pursued, that being to speed up Labor. 

Under the great concentration which 
has resulted in huge corporations the for- 
mer bond of personal interest between 
employer and workmen has disappeared; 
neither now knows the other; the one is 
only a number on a brass check or card, 
and the other may live a thousand miles 
away. The one who holds a brass check 
is forced to realize his position by the 
treatment accorded him by a foreman 
spurred on by the desire to secure a bonus 
for the large output of his department, 
and by the rigid discipline to which he 
must conform and the promptness with 
which he is discharged for any reason. 

Under present methods of production, 
where thousands of workmen are em- 
ployed by a single corporation, it may be 
difficult to reintroduce the element of hu- 
man sympathy between workmen and 
employer, but a truly scientific system of 
management can not overlook this most 
important factor if it is to endure. 

One feature of scientific management 
which has interested Labor is its evident 
opposition to collective bargaining between 
organized workmen and their employers. 
The claim is practically made by some of 
its leading exponents that the system can 
not be successfully applied unless the huge 
corporation insists in dealing with the work- 
man as an individual, and then of bringing 
every possible pressure, including discharge, 
upon him. A brief extract from a letter, 
which we were informed was written by one 
of the most prominent exponents of scientific 
management, to a firm which had tried the 
system for six years without success, bears 
witness to this fact. It read: 


“Have you tried the incisive plan of centering on 
one man instead of going at the whole shooting 
match at once? I think the failure is due to the lack 
of patient persistence on the part of the employers, 
and then to the lack of centering right on to a single 
man; no workman can long resist the help and per- 
suasion of five foremen over him. He will either do 
the work as he is told or leave.” 
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The implication is not difficult to grasp. 

Where the large corporations have had 
a free hand in centering their stimulus to 
activity upon the individual workman and 
determining the conditions under which 
workmen will be employed, they have fre- 
quently accomplished results which, while 
probably showing increasing production per 
man, have also developed conditions of 
labor which have shocked the moral and 
humane sense of the nation. An illustration 
is afforded by the iron and steel industry 
which, according to the report of the Federal 
Department of Labor, covering the month 
of May, 1910, indicated that 29 per cent of 
the 172,706 workmen covered by the inves- 
tigation, worked twelve hours per day, 
seven days in the week—eighty-four hours 
in all; and that every second week, when 
the shifts changed from day to night, or 
vice versa, many of these workmen were 
forced to remain on duty without relief for 
from eighteen to twenty-four hours. Of 
these 172,706 men, who included all un- 
skilled and skilled workmen in the plants 
where investigations were made, 85,812, or 
49.69 per cent, received less than 18 cents 
per hour. 

Practically every abuse, every arbitrary 
and unjust condition affecting workmen 
which has crept into our industries, has 
only developed where the workmen failed 
to-enjoy the right of collective bargaining 
with their employers for the determination 
of the wage rate and the conditions under 
which labor was to be performed. 

The specialization and subdivision of 
work, which as much as it possibly tends 
to make the workmen specialists—that is 
to say, fractional mechanics, whose know]- 
edge of a trade or industry is confined to 
but a few simple operations—is anything 
but a scientific method for developing and 
maintaining the necessary supply of me- 
chanics, and in this direction scientific 
management seems to be most eminently 
unscientific. 

It is unscientific because it does not in- 
clude an adequate system for the education 
of apprentices from which competent me- 
chanics can be developed. 

It is unscientific because it does: not ade- 
quately provide for the workman’s progress 
in mechanical knowledge. but tends to 
restrict him to the subdivision of a specialty, 
keeping him endlessly performing the same 
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operation, disregarding the fact that this 
constant repetition, which in time becomes 
semi-automatic on the workman’s part, 
through its very monotony numbs the mind 
instead of inspiring it. 

It is unscientific because, if applied in 
all of our industries, it would at once 


. prevent the development of competent me- 


chanics, and produce in their place frac- 
tional mechanics, who could only work 
effectively under the groups of functional 
and superforemen provided for by the sys- 
tem. 

It is unsafe as well as unscientific, inas- 
much as its tendency is towards the produc- 
tion of quantity rather than quality. The 
number of bricks which can be laid in a day 
is one thing, the strength and durability of 
the wall being an entirely different matter. 
The number of steel rails which can be run 
through the rolls in a day may be an inter- 
esting item in the matter of production, 
but of far more importance to the public is 
the ability of these rails to stand the burden 
of traffic, instead of breaking under strain 
they should have been able to stand, and 
ditching the train with its passengers. 

On this question of steel rails, the state- 
ment of Mr. M. H. Wickhorst, engineer for 
the American Railway Association, is valu- 
able. In his paper on “Rail Research by 
Railroads and Producers,”’ presented at the 
recent International Congress for Testing 
Materials, he said in part: 


“While the railroads were thus busy increasing 
the capacity of their motive power and cars, the 
steel mills were likewise endeavoring to secure in- 
creased tonnage. These efforts took the form of 
eliminating unnecessary delays, installing larger 
converters and more powerful machinery, and using 
larger ingots, and, sometimes, of allowing less time 
for the chemical reactions. At the height of the 
tonnage endeavor in the rail mills, about five years 
ago, there was considerable rivalry between the 
different mills to produce the greatest tonnage, and 
it reached a condition that might almost be termed 
madness; that had only secondary regard for the 
quality of the product. The purchaser had the 
choice of buying rails as made by the mills or going 
without them.” 


It is unscientific because it has failed to 
adequately understand the human factor 


- and the spirit of our American institutions, 


for it makes of one man a taskmaker and 
taskmaster without the free consent of 
the other. It ignores that principle so 
clearly set forth by the Congressional 
Committee, which, after investigating the 
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Taylor and other systems of shop man- 
agement, said in its report: ‘Government 
in a mill should be like Government in a 
State, with the consent of the governed.” 

Scientific management seems to lay 
greater stress upon the quantity of pro- 
duction than upon its quality. It seems 
to give more consideration to workmen as 
units in production than as human beings, 
and must tend in the unbridled efforts to 
increase production being made in many 
industrial establishments today, to ap- 
proach as closely as possible the methods 
of those ancient Egyptian taskmasters 
who finally endeavored to have bricks 
made without straw. 

In connection with its relation to Labor, in 
these respects the term “Scientific Manage- 
ment” seems to be about as accurate as 
the name given to that little quadruped 
which has been the subject of so much 
scientific experimenting, the guinea pig, 
which in the first place does not come from 
Guinea, and in the second, is not a pig. 

With the experiments which may be 
made in the name of science to discover 
the highest speed which a machine can 
attain, its greatest capacity for production, 
and the minimum length of time in which, 
its usefulness can be exhausted before it 
is discarded and thrown in the scrap heap, 
Labor has no objections, but American 
workmen will object with all the strength 
at their command, and justly so, to all 
efforts to experiment likewise with them. 


With improved shop equipments and 
more efficient systems for routing, han- 
dling, machining, and assembling material 
in the course of construction, we are in 
harmony. But we are in most positive 
opposition to the application or continua- 
tion of any system which tends to de- 
teriorate the American workman mentally, 
morally, or physically. 

Organized labor believes that true scien- 
tific management is a system which re- 
duces the cost of production by eliminat- 
ing useless labor, which improves the 
facilities for doing work by surrounding 
the workmen with good light, pure air, 
sanitary conditions and safeguarded ma- 
chinery. A system of management under 
which care will be taken to prevent work- 
men from overstrain as well as to provide 
that their output should reach an ade- 
quate standard, and which will afford 
ample opportunity for the fullest develop- 
ment of mechanical and manual skill on 
the part of all workmen. . A system under 
which the terms and conditions. of em- 
ployment will be governed by agreements 
entered into by employers and their work- 
men as a collective body. And finally, a 
form of management .which will never 
allow quality to be sacrificed for quantity, 
nor men, women, and children to be clas- 
sified with machines. The equity right 
of human flesh and blood must be recog- 
nized by any system that would endure. 





A PRAYER. 


God, tho this life is but a wraith, 
Altho we know not what we use, 
Altho we grope, with little faith, 
Give me the heart to fight—and lose. 


Ever in conflict let me be; 
Make me more daring than devout; 
’ From sleek contentment keep me free, 
And fill me with a buoyant doubt. 


Open my eyes to visions girt 

With beauty, and with wonder lit; 
But let me always see the dirt 

And all that spawn and die in it. 


Open my ears to music; let 

Me thrill with spring’s first flutes and drums: 
But never let me dare forget 

The bitter ballads of the slums. 


From things unfinished, things half done 
Keep me, tho all the world deride, 
And when at last the fight is won, 
God, keep me still unsatisfied. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


The convention of the American Federation of Labor meeting in New York 
in 1883 adopted a resolution directing the Legislative 
Committee to present to Congress a bill to establish 
a Department of Industry and Statistics. In 1884 the 
Federal Bureau of Labor was created at the request of organized labor. After 


DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR CREATED. 


\‘four years this bureau was made an independent department under the title 


‘Department of Labor.’’ Labor sought to have this department placed on an 
equality with the other administrative departments of the Government. The 
effort was temporarily checkmated by the creation of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor to which the former independent Department of Labor 
became a subordinate bureau. The bill which secured for Labor the justice 
of a representative within the President’s cabinet authorized to speak in the 
name of Labor was one of the last bills signed by President Taft. Thirty years 
of unremitting, consistent effort have won reward. 

Hitherto the legal profession and the business interests of the country 
have been permitted the exclusive privilege of controlling these offices of high 
influence, although the interests of the working people involved the lives and 
happiness of the vast majority. of the population. Beguiling theories avowing 
that Labor’s interests were identical with those of business, sought to lull into 
quietude all misgivings. But Labor has been made to realize that its interests 
are not identical with those of business, though they are often reconcilable. 

At last it is realized that when around the President’s cabinet table issues 
of great moment affecting the rights and interests of Labor are to be deter- 
mined, a bona fide representative of Labor should be one of the President’s 
cabinet to say the right word to present the wage-earners’ interests and 
to call attention to the effects of policies upon those who perform the labor of 
the world. This representative of Labor must be a bona fide labor man; not 
merely a man familiar with the problems and needs of the working people, but 
a man for whom the toilers’ world, with its physical weariness and pain, its 
injustice and oppression, its hopes and ideals, has the effectiveness of reality. 
He must know these things because he is of them, because upon his mind have 
been registered associations and kinship that bind him to the rank and file of 
the workers, making him a heart-brother to the burden-bearers. A represen- 
tative must be of a group and in a group in order to know and interpret truly 
its developing needs and temper. Legislative and administrative policies must 
be founded upon actual conditions as well as correct theories. 

Such a representative of the working people President Wilson has selected 
to serve as the first head of the new department—William B. Wilson of Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Wilson was born in Blantyre, Scotland, and came to this country 
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with his parents and settled in Tioga County, Pennsylvania. In 1871 he went 
to work in the coal mines. Two years later he joined the labor movement with 
which he has since been actively and prominently associated. The United 
Mine Workers selected him to serve as their secretary-treasurer in recognition 
of the efficient service he had given the organization. In 1906 Mr. Wilson was 
first elected to Congress and has just completed his third term. There, also, the 
executive ability and the intellectual power of the man were recognized and 
respected; his genial, democratic disposition and unfailing poise won for him 
scores of warm friends and admirers. He was made chairman of the House 
Committee on Labor of the Sixty-second Congress, a position which, because 
of his conspicuous ability as a parliamentarian and a legislator, enabled him 
to further the cause of Labor. Through it all he has remained Wilson, the 
labor man; he has not “‘risen”’ from the ranks of Labor, but his heart has 
grown bigger, his nature has developed greater depth, breadth of feeling and 
comprehension. 

Vet, the very characteristics which won for Mr. Wilson the confidence 
and respect of all those ‘“‘upon whom the dead weight and burden of industrial 
achievement have fallen piteously the years through,” are those which are 
deprecated and feared by the vested interests that have so long monopolized 
places of authority. These are the powers that control the perennially hostile 
press criticisms of the new Secretary of Labor because he is regarded as an 
“‘extreme labor unionist” and ‘‘will be dominated by men who have the union 
labor point of view.’’ These critics are forming their conclusion from a per- 
sonal viewpoint, interested solely in those factors which are conducive to 
increased profits. To them a labor organization is only a vicious instrument 
for disturbing the employers’ “‘fair’’ determination of the laborers’ share in 
distribution. They fail to grasp any conception of the real purposes and 
services of the organized iabor movement. Because they have never known 
the world of the toilers, never faced the hard, concrete problems of dire neces- 
sity and grinding toil, have not felt the iron of uncontrolled and overpowering 
authority and oppression sinking down into the depths of their being and 
corroding all the sweetness and light—because they do not know these things, 
they are unable to know what labor organizations mean to the working people. 
They are unable to comprehend that labor organization is the one means by 
which the toilers may make their lives more independent, wholesome, happy. 
The organized labor movement does not stand for anarchy, lawlessness, mere 
individual gain, but it is urging and working that the avowed ideals of social, 
economic, and political justice be made effective and real, and that equitable 
laws be enacted and then honestly and consistently administered. 

That the new Secretary is deemed by some opponents an extreme labor 
unionist involves nothing that in any way would jeopardize the security, 
welfare, or interests of the American people of today or tomorrow. On 
the contrary, it is an earnest that they will be protected against law- 
less, predatory forces and interests, that the Department will be conducted 
along broad and comprehensive policies, that our national strength will be 
protected and conserved. 

It is true, as has been frequently asserted, that the American Federation 
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of Labor has been helpful in suggesting the name of William B. Wilson for 
Secretary of Labor. The name of Mr. Wilson had been endorsed by the organ- 
ized labor movement of the country. The working people of the country respect 
him and have confidence and faith in. him. Every fair-minded employer, 
every one of his fellow-Congressmen, every open-minded citizen of our country 
who has come in contact with him and has learned to know the character, 
calibre, and high purpose of William B. Wilson, pays him the due meed of 
respect and confidence. His experience as a workingman, as an official of the 
organized labor movement, as a member of the House of Representatives and 
as chairman of the Committee on Labor, all combined to fit him for this most 
responsible and difficult position created by the new law. 

The conventional, hackneyed charge has been raised that the organized 
labor movement is confined to a narrow group of workers and is hostile to all 
laborers who are not of the unions, and hence should not dominate the Depart- 
ment. It is difficult to conceive of more misleading statements. Organization 
is a question of necessity and development. It is a method found useful by 
those not classified as workmen, as the word is commonly used. Of the 
1,258,538 persons engaged in professional work, practically all are organized; 
of the 10,381,765 persons engaged in agricultural pursuits, about 3,000,000, 
or 30 per cent, belong to the Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative Union of 
America or to the American Society of Equity, or to some other form of mutual 
or co-operative effort as agriculturalists; of the 5,580,657 persons in domestic 
and personal services, for obvious reasons few have adopted organized or 
united action for self-protection; of the 11,852,273 engaged in trade, transpor- 
tation, manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, about 18 per cent are organ- 
ized. It is only necessary to refer to avowed policies of certain corporations 
toward organizations among their employes, to the blacklisting and penalizing 
of all those who make the slightest effort to that end, to show that the number 
of those enrolled on union lists does not adequately represent the prevailing 
desire and sympathy with the organized labor movement. In those places and 
occupations where organization has been permitted to follow normal inclina- 
tions, the percentage of those affiliated runs from 60 to 100 per cent. 

It is superficial and untrue to say that organized labor is hostile to those 
outside the movement. None realizes more completely than do we that the 
welfare and interest of all workers are bound together, and that, would we 
gain advantages for ourselves, we must share them with even those who, un- 
fortunately for themselves, are unorganized. Organized labor can not isolate 
its problems and welfare and selfishly forward them alone. 

The law divided the Department of Commerce and Labor creating in 
addition to the Department of Commerce, the Department of Labor. The 
head of the new Department is appointed in the same way and for the same 
tenure as all other heads of departments. In addition to the Secretary of 
Labor the act provides for an Assistant Secretary, one chief clerk, a disbursing 
clerk, a solicitor, and such clerical assistants and special agents as may, from 
time to time, be designated by Congress. The Commissioner General and 
Commissioners of Immigration, the Bureau of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, the Divisions of Information and Naturalization, the Immigration Service 
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at Large, the Bureau and the Commissioner of Labor, the Children’s Bureau, 
were transferred to the new Department. 

The Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization was divided into two 
bureaus. The name of the Bureau of Labor was changed to Bureau of Labor 
Statistics; the name of its chief, who retains all of his former powers and 
duties, was changed to Commissioner of Labor Statistics. This bureau shall 
report statistical information of the conditions of labor, the products of labor 
and their distribution and administer the Compensation Act of 1908. 

The Secretary of Labor is authorized to act as mediator and to appoint 
commissioners of conciliation in labor disputes whenever he deems the interests 
of industrial peace require such actions. This function will enable the Secretary 
to exert effective influence for industrial peace and the creation of intelligent 
public opinion. 

It is confidently expected that the new Department under the guidance 
of Secretary Wilson shall forward the interests of Labor, thereby forwarding 
the interests of the people of the whole nation, and shall create a better under- 
standing of labor problems and ideals. Labor demands that the interests of 
the toilers be given consideration and weight, at least equal to that given to 
the interests of “‘business,”’ and will be satisfied with nothing less. 





Naturally, the first monograph of the new Federal Children’s Bureau deals 
with birth registration. Vital statistics are the basis for 
constructive, social legislation, and the logical beginning 
in vital statistics is birth registration. Much of the legis- 
lation relating to child welfare and protection is associated with the certain 
prescribed ages, and effective administration is dependent upon reliable estab- 
lishment of the date of birth. In the light of this fact, it is passing strange that 
in 1911 only eight States had a registration system which the Federal Census 
Bureau regards as acceptable, and even these did not possess adequate 
machinery for collecting all births. 

The American Federation of Labor has long advocated the establishing 
of governmental agencies so that the date of a child’s birth might be authen- 
tically established. Inability to do this has been the means of nullifying legis- 
lation for compulsory education and for the prevention of child labor. Be- 
cause of cupidity of employers and selfishness of parents the ages of their chil- 
dren have been falsely established. Sometimes it has been possible for the 
children themselves or their employers to establish a record of age that would 
remove the child from the operation‘ of the law and permit him to leave school 
or work to his own persona! detriment. Child conservation is of fundamental 
importance to national well-being, hence the imperative need for enforce- 
ment of child labor and compulsory education laws. State laws providing for 
uniform registration of births would be an influential means to that end. 

The Children’s Bureau will make its first field study the investigation of 
infant mortality. Complete and uniform birth registration is a prerequisite to 
obtaining data bearing upon mortality. In view of the fact that 154,373 deaths 
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of infants under one vear of age were reported in the registration area for 1910, 
and 264,791 were estimated for the entire country, the necessity for preventive 
measures is patent. This explains the statement of Dr. Schereschewsky: 
‘“The mere business of being a baby must be classified as an extra-hazardous 
occupation, since the perils which ever encompass human existence are never 


” 


so bitterly emphasized as in the first year of life. 
tics must precede formulation of remedies. 

As the monograph observes, the national Government takes cognizance 
of the intake of foreign population, but the native increase has been left to 
local government and has not been accurately or completely recorded, or, in 
some States, not recorded at all. 

Birth registration has many advantages and uses. It enables the parents 
to get in touch with the various public health agencies and thereby may save 
the child from life-long infirmities or imperfect development. Birth registra- 
tion has its legal uses in establishing claims, inheritances, obligations. It is 
necessary for a survey or investigation of health conditions preliminary to 
intelligent reform. It is often of value in foreign travel. 

That the United States is far behind European countries in legislation 
dealing with this matter is in a measure due to the fact that, happily, com- 
pulsory military service does not obtain here. But since the need for the in- 
stitution has been so clearly and repeatedly manifested there should be no 
further delay. Uniformity in birth registration is necessary to practicable 
and convenient usage of the data secured. To this end, a model law is pro- 
posed and published by the bureau. 


Getting at facts and statis- 





Cheap, yet often attractive, earthenware and tableware of the “‘five and ten”’ 
cent and other stores, glazed tiles and porcelain enam- 
eled hollow ware, have been yearly exacting their toll 
of industrial workers. All have bought and used these 
wares, careless or ignorant of the human stories or 
tragedies associated with them. But the makers of the cheap teapot, the 
decorated and tinted jardiniere, the porcelain bathtub, pay the cost of this 
ignorance, carelessness, desire for cheapness or greed for profits—boys and 
girls are robbed of the vigor of youth and the joy of living, men and women 
grow weary, worn and old at thirty or forty. Furthermore, this social cost is 
unnecessary. The workers could be protected from the physical suffering and 
degeneration. Knowing this waste is practically preventable and unnecessary, 
ponder these stories. 

A Slav, formerly so strong that he could work all day, then run up the 
hill to his home and spend all evening digging in his garden, after working for 
two years as a helper and six years as an enameler in a porcelain enameling 
factory, now climbs the hill like an old man and then sinks into a chair, 
exhausted. He is thirty-seven years old. He used to be gentle and even- 
tempered, but now he is irritable, gets angry at trifles, and is ashamed because 
he can not help it. 


SHALL WE 
DESTROY OR SAVE 
HUMAN LIFE? 
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A man who has worked in the colored dipping room of a tile factory, 
totters and trembles like a white-haired man of seventy. He is confused and 
bewildered and loses his words when he tries to talk. Ten years ago the deadly 
lead poison began to claim him—his blood vessels began to harden, then came 
a stroke of apoplexy, resulting in partial paralysis and asphasia. This physical 
wreck is only forty-six years old. 

Another enameler, a Croatian, who has worked at the trade ten years, 
began to lose strength in his arms two years ago. He stopped work and grew 
better. But he had to work and went back. Then complete paralysis made him 
as helpless as a baby. After several months he regained the use of his left 
hand. Now, broken and in debt, he is seeking some employment. 

A strong young Slav worked five months pouring glaze over roof tiles. 
Then he could not eat, he was troubled with nausea and a disagreeable sweet 
taste. He felt sick and weak. One day came a violent attack of colic—he lost 
consciousness and lay in maniacal delirium for forty-eight hours. This was 
followed by two weeks of mental confusion and impaired vision. This form 
of poisoning involves the central nervous system. 

A woman worked for six years dipping and scraping tiles. She grew 
increasingly nervous, suffered from attacks of dizziness and fainting. One 
morning she awoke to find both legs paralyzed. This passed off and she went 
back to work. Then came another attack, paralyzing both legs and arms, 
impairing her memory and producing hallucinations. With occasional relapses 
and improvements she lived on for seven years. 

These human stories were collected by impartial investigators and pub- 
lished by the United States Bureau of Labor. They are typical of many 
others of those who have been exposed to the risk of lead poisoning and have 
become victims of that industrial disease. Danger of lead poisoning is asso- 
ciated with four classes of industry: The manufacture of ‘“‘white ware’’ (sani- 
tary earthenware, table and toilet ware); cheap earthenware bowls and tea- 
pots, decorated bowls, jardinieres, etc.; lead-glazed wall, floor, and roof tiles; 
and porcelain enameled hollow ware ‘The dangerous processes are connected 
with handling the glaze that contains lead—mixing the lead or applying it; 
handling the ware while the glaze is wet; removing excess glaze; decorating 
with lead colors; cleaning rooms or articles used in handling lead. This slow 
cumulative poison attacks the human system through the digestive tract or 
through the respiratory organs—chiefly by the former avenue. 

The lead dust may be absorbed in the mucous membrane of the respiratory 
tract and so carried into the general circulation. Lead poisoning is essentially 
a disease of the blood vessels, resulting in atrophy of the digestive glands, 
hardening of the liver and kidneys, derangement of the heart, and premature 
senility. Either the acute or the chronic form may involve the nervous system. 
But the greater portion of the lead entering the body is swallowed with the 
saliva and enters the stomach. 

It follows then that preventive measures must be based on provisions 
and opportunities for personal. cleanliness and the elimination of dust. These 
preventive measures, according to the bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, 
“were conspicuously absent from the establishments investigated.’ In this 
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investigation the principal pottery centers of the United States were visited. 
One of the simplest and easiest steps toward preventive ends is the separa- 
tion of dangerous work from non-dangerous. But this so far has received little 
attention. Some methods of cleaning employed are absolutely inexcusable— 
not even so simple a precaution as wet sweeping is taken. In some factories 
the dust is allowed to accumulate in corners and stairways, walls and windows. 

Frequently no provision is made for street clothes, which must hang on 
the walls of the workrooms, if the workers do not solve the problem by wearing 
their dust-laden work clothes to their homes. Very few establishments fur- 
nish washrooms with hot water, towels, and soap, although it is well-nigh 
impossible to remove the lead without hot water. This taken in connection 
with the lack of special rooms for eating lunches constitutes a serious menace 
to the workers. With the poisonous material still on their hands the workers 
eat in the dusty rooms; or if their own work is not poisonous, their lunches, 
tucked away in any convenient corner, may collect the poison dust. Rarely 
are working clothes or caps supplied, or medical aid or inspection provided. 

Conditions of sanitation and health vary in different localities. Where 
the men are organized and affiliated to the National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters they are usually intelligent, skilled, well paid, and have high standards 
of living. Among the foreigners prevails greater ignorance of the risks of the 
work and lower wages, attended by lower standards of cleanliness and living. 

In the Zanesville district twenty-one doctors were interviewed, many 
spoke in strong terms of the evils of low wages in the tile works and art pot- 
teries, and att.ibuted the sickness among the pottery workers largely to 
poverty. One cf them said: 

“There is absolu :2'y no care taken in the tile works or potteries. Lead poisoning is very 
common in Zanesville, iusugh the severer forms are not often seen. The only thing that 
keeps the situation from coming really terrible is that the men can shift to other depart- 
ments in the pottery and th» x'rls are apt to marry. The poverty is very great; the work- 
people are underfed and undercl> hed.” 

But think of the consequences entailed by what this physician regards 
as the saving feature—these work-women with wasted and impoverished 
physiques and impaired minds, mating with men exposed to the same risks, 
and the little children who must “bear the sins of the fathers even to the 
fourth and fifth generation.” ‘This brings out strikingly an essential factor 
in race conservation—the necessity for a living wage. Another physician 
stated: 


“‘Wages are very low. Girls get from $4 to $6 a week and pay from $2.50 to $3 for 
board. This is one of the worst features of the trade.” 


The bulletin concludes: 


“It can not be doubted that the low wage paid in the Zanesville district, which is the 
center for this kind of ware, is a factor in the causation of lead poisoning among the potters. 
According to physicians, work-people and some towns-people, the wages run from 85 cents 
a day to $1.65. Company officials and some other towns-people say that dippers and 
decorators earn as much as $2 and $2.50 a day, but none of the workmen who were inter- 
viewed were earning more than $1.65, and one experienced male dipper had recently been 
offered only $1.35 a day. The homes visited were in strong contrast to those of the dippers 
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and kilnmen in Trenton and East Liverpool. A further proof of the comparative poverty 
of the Zanesville potters can be seen in the fact that many married women are working in the 
potteries with their husbands, a thing that was not once encountered in the towns where the 
trade is organized.” - 

The frequency of the occurrence of lead poisoning in Great Britain as 
compared with United States presents a startling contrast. In 1910, the ratio 
of cases of lead poisoning to number of male employes was 1 to 113 for Great 
Britain; for female employes, 1 to 64. In 1911, ratio for mate employes was 
1 to 12 or 13 in United States; for female employes, 1 to 7. This enormous 
difference is due to lack of hygienic regulations in American potteries and to 
low standards for sanitary conditions. The methods by which Great Britain 
has secured greater safety for her pottery workers are not extravagant or 
revolutionary, and may be introduced without necessitating changes in method 
of manufacturing. 

Besides the potteries there are other different trades in which lead poison- 
ing is an important factor—about 150 in all. All feelings of humanity and 
social responsibility should prompt immediate furthering of restriction and 
agencies whereby these workers may be protected, and whereby they may 
secure better wages, the fundamental condition for permanent betterment. 

Edward Ewing Pratt, who made an investigation for the New York 
State Factory Investigation Commission, made the following suggestion: 

“In preventing industrial disease, epecially lead poisoning, an educational campaign is, 
it seems to me, the thing of prime importance—education of the worker and education of the 
employer. The first step in the education of the worker is a knowledge of the rudiments of 
English, then the simple rules for the care of health and se!f, which are so effective in pre- 
venting lead poisoning. The employer, on the other hand, should be told that there is such a 
thing as lead poisoning, and then how to prevent it and how to treat it.”’ 

In the light of what the United States Bureau of Labor has 
declared, are we not justified in adding to Mr. Pratt’s suggestion the 
advice to the workers to organize? Many of those suffering from lead 
poisoning who gave testimony for this commission said they were not warned 
of the dangers of the trade, and many were foreigners unable to speak or read 
English to whom instructions in English were useless. 

It is not just that any industry should inflict such injuries upon workers, 
or so deplete the physical resources of the country. What the workers and the 
employers can not or are unwilling to accomplish by regulative precautions, the 
Legislatures should supplement. In no more effective manner can Legislatures 
deal with this problem than by enacting compensation laws which include 
industrial diseases as well as accidents. Prevention is the basic principle 
underlying compensation law. And the organization of the workers is the 
basic fact for the necessary legislation and economic, physical, mental, and 


social betterment. 
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Those things which we hold to be true are what determine action, ideals, and 
ultimately destiny. Since public conviction and public will 
control policies and opportunities, it is of greatest importance 
that these should be founded upon correct impressions and 
information that development may be along the best lines and the least pos- 
sible hindrance be placed in the path of progress. Great truths and great 
movements have not infrequently been retarded or even killed because of the 
prejudice or misconceptions existing in the minds of the public. It is important 
not only to establish the thinking habit in our nation but to enable all to think 
truly and correctly. A cause hampered by prejudice and ill-will must use part 
of its energies in combating these hindrances and is prevented from utilizing 
all of its power for normal activities and for realizing its greatest usefulness. 

Recognizing the influence of ignorance and misconception, all great 
organizations and movements have almost universally adopted the policy of 
establishing publicity departments, through which they can control the trend 
of public opinion in the making rather than be compelled to combat an un- 
friendly attitude that has become crystallized. They have also realized the 
mischievous consequences of allowing false statements to remain uncontro- 
verted and false impressions of policies and purposes to be circulated without 
contradiction. The public, with no other information at hand, would accept 
as true false statements frequently repeated and would be influenced accord- 
ingly. Publicity departments are established to challenge incorrect statements, 
and to place the movements before the public in such a way that plans and 
purposes may be clearly and unmistakably presented. When the purposes and 
policies of an organization are publicly interpreted, it is natural to suppose 
that this is done with the sanction and consent of the organization. Often 
an impression is fixed which can never be eradicated. To prevent 
false conceptions from gaining weight through such apparent sanction, 
it is necessary to have some definite plan for securing responsible representa- 
tives. Like all other organizations, the American Federation of Labor has 
suffered through misrepresentation in public addresses and statements, often 
by well-intentioned, but misguided people, and through the wilful misrepre- 
sentations of others who pose as authorized representatives, and who know- 
ingly disseminate theories opposed and repugnant to the very philosophy, 
basis, work, and aspirations of the organized labor movement. 

To meet this difficulty, a resolution was introduced in the Rochester 
Convention which provided that steps should be taken to correct this condi- 
tion and to prevent wrong apprehension and misconception of the true pur- 
poses of the American Federation of Labor. According to the plan presented 
in the resolution, the Executive Council shall consider the establishment of a 
lecture bureau. Through this bureau arrangements shall be made for lecture 
courses to be held under the-auspices of central bodies and local organizations, 
the general organization to pay all traveling expenses and the local organiza- 
tion all local expenses. Such a bureau would be of incalculable benefit to 
organized labor. In former years it was the custom to obtain labor speakers, 
particularly for Labor Day, through the offices of the American Federation 
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of Labor, and there ought to be some method and system by which speakers 
now could be readily obtained on the various necessary occasions. 

The advantages of such a system can be readily seen. The speakers so 
secured would be responsible men and women, vouched for by those who are 
in touch with the whole movement and all the workers. There would be none 
of the apprehension and danger now associated with securing speakers whose 
ability may prove to be disappointing and whose statements may hinder the 
cause they are intended to further. Weak, inferior spokesmen not only fail to 
benefit the cause but injure it by ineffective, partial interpretations. By hav- 
ing some central agency to furnish lists of speakers and information concern- 
ing them, not only will more effective capable speakers be available but the 
task of preparing for special occasions would be so facilitated that these occa- 
sions would increase in number. Better presentation of the cause of Labor, 
the correction and refutation of incorrect statements with regard to our move- 
ment, the increase in the number of special meetings, would give an impetus 
to organization and would inspire all of the members with a greater enthusi- 
asm. ‘The convention endorsed the purpose of this resolution, but because of 
lack of funds to pay such a corps of lecturers, directed the compilation of a 
list of competent men and women together with statements as to the terms 
upon which the affiliated organizations might secure their services. In order to 
inaugurate some such system, all labor organizations and members of organized 
labor throughout this country, Canada, and our island possessions are asked 
to communicate with this office giving us information of available speakers 
and making suggestions deemed helpful for practical, effective operation of 
the purposes of the declaration of the convention. 





When our Government first took control of Porto Rico, the standards and 

ideals of old Spain prevailed. Standards of living among the 
FOR PORTO workers were very low, homes and working conditions miser- 
eel able, wages extremely low. Labor was looked upon as some- 

thing degrading. There was hardly a public school on the 
Island. The consequent ignorance led to inefficiency, poverty, and subjuga- 
tion. ‘The American Federation of Labor took up the work of bettering the 
lot of these toilers—it aided them to secure organizations whereby they 
could protect themselves and continually rise to higher levels. The first big 
struggle was for civil emancipation of the workers. Since then the organiza- 
tions and their representatives have been working at home and at Washington 
for remedial, progressive legislation. 

As Governor of Porto Rico, George R. Colton has continued to emphasize 
as the paramount question confronting the people of the Island, the improve- 
ment of the workers, and has dealt with labor problems and ideals most in- 
telligently and sympathetically. His last message to the Legislative Assembly 
of Porto Rico presents the problems of the Island from the standpoint of 
human interests—the interests of all elements of society. The welfare of the 
workers is given a prominent place in the matters which the Gevernor brings 
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to the attention of the legislators. Education, he said, is the problem of vital 
importance to the people, for upon that depends their prosperity and content- 
ment, or their misery and poverty. Although tremendous progress has been 
made in establishing schools, yet many serious problems remain concerning 
instructicn and attendance. 

Though there are more than 390,000 children between the ages of 5 and 
18 vears, the public school enrollment for 1911-1912 was but 160,657. How- 
ever, the Governor’s statement that the number of pupils assigned to one 
teacher is 90, indicates that another change must precede efforts to secure 
increased attendance—increase in school revenues. When the material means 
are provided, instructions in the public schools can be localized and adapted 
to the needs of the country. Modern civilization and progress are conditioned 
by the intelligence and the education of individuals. Education leading to indi- 
vidual efficiency is necessary to success, enlightened self-government, and 
liberty. Conditions are wrong under which, with a dense population, it is 
necessary to import skilled workmen and look to our people for common labor 
alone. 

Appreciation of this fact has been one of the guiding motives actuating 
the workmen of Porto Rico in their concerted efforts for self-protection and 
improvement. Their organized activity has already had an influence in molding 
legislation for the betterment of the conditions of the workers with the 
attendant consequence of improving the individual workers. 

Labor legislation recommended by the message to the Legislative Assem- 
bly is as follows: Amplification of the powers of the Bureau of Labor; protec- 
tion of workmen from accidents and provisions for their compensation when 
injured; a child labor law, fixing the age below which children shall not be 
compelled to work during school hours, or allowed to engage in employments 
dangerous to health; sale of municipal lands in small parcels on the installment 
plan to working men upon which they may build their homes. 

Governor Colton, in discussing the political as well as the economic and 
the social problems of Porto Rico, has this to say: 

“Every soundly managed enterprise and property in the country is today prosperous, 
and the people who made them so are entitled to their just share of the benefits from that 
prosperity. . . . Modern civilization has passed forever beyond the ancient theory 
that the mass of humanity was born to ignorance—to be exploited and patronized by a 
privileged class. Oppression of human beings, either by physical force or vicious systems 
is passing. The withholding of educational opportunities that the resources of the country 
can well afford, would amount to oppression, which has no place in prosperous Porto Rico, 
with its wonderful resources and naturally apt and responsive people 

“It is a righteous obligation of the more fortunate members of the community—that 
they can not escape, and should not attempt to avoid—to contribute to the welfare of the 
whole people, in reasonable and correct proportion—not as an act of charity toward the poor 
but as a matter of justice toward those who vitalize with their labor tne industries from which 
they, the more fortunate members, receive the larger benefits. And it is a sound economic 
and political proposition to educate the mass of the people into a body of efficient, produc- 
tive, independent citizens, and thus create a sound body politic, the members of which wil] 
be intelligently interested in their own and their country’s welfare. . . . These ques- 
tions involve the fundamental principles of sound popular government, which can not exist 
in the absence of a recognition by the people of their obligations toward one another and the 
body politic. It is our ambition to advance in self-government, but to attain success in that 
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undertaking we must follow the only path that has ever approached it, through education 
to individual efficiency, among the mass of the peop!e. Find the independent countries of 
the world in which ignorance predominates among the masses, and no matter what their 
forms of government may be called, we shall have discovered the homes of poverty, misery, 
and oppression—the countries in which life and property are either unsafe or are guarded by 
the agencies of tyrants, and where liberty least of all exists.”’ 

The Bureau of Labor of Porto Rico has published its first report. The 
Bureau, although only organized in September, has already found two serious 
obstacles to successful work—lack of money and powers inadequate to enable 
it to investigate factories, shops, books, pay-rolls, etc. Despite these limita- 
tions, its report is a most interesting survey of industrial conditions on the 


Island. 

In addition to investigation, the Bureau has opened an employment 
agency and has undertaken educational work. The staff of the Bureau give 
helpful talks to the workingmen on practical problems of living and working, 
as they travel about the country. That the guiding policy of thé Bureau is 
most practical and necessary is evident from the following description of the 


Porto Rican laborer: 

“In certain respects we believe the inland laborer especially has been much mis- 
represented. He is not a lazy man. Thousands of the wage-earners of the Island, espe- 
cially inland, are anemic or the offspring of anemic parents, and are not physically as effi- 
cient as the corresponding type of unskilled laborers in the States. 

‘Also all of them are underfed. When put at heavy manual labor, the middle of the 
afternoon finds them exhausted. It is true also that the great mass of the laborers are un- 
skilled, but they are slowly awakening to the realization of their present conditions. In all 
parts of the Island one will find serious, hard-working men who are deeply discontented 
with their surroundings. It is not a mere passing discontent; neither is it of the socialist 
type. It is rather a feeling of injustice, of years of struggle against the impossible, and, as 
the masses of the people are becoming better educated, this feeling is settling into a solid 
determination to improve labor conditions. They are coming to realize that they must do 
more efficient work.” 

The natives are underfed because their wages will not buy sufficient food 
and because they do not understand food values and the preparation of food. 
The principal foods are rice, beans, codfish, and coffee. Houses and household 
furnishings of the working people are usually so crude and limited that cook- 
stoves and ovens are practically unknown. Charcoal stoves or fires built out- 
side the house suffice for the home cooking, as most of the food is purchased 
from traveling street vendors and the storekeeper. This food problem is of 
vital importance, because adequate nourishment is essential to increased 
efficiency of the workers. The solution of this problem can best be approached 
through the schools and already a beginning of such a policy has been made. 

Low wages, the other cause of underfeeding, the report attributes to two 
reasons—the over-supply of labor and the inefficiency of the workers. The 
laboring population may be roughly classified in five groups—workers on 
plantations of sugar, coffee, and tobacco, tradesmen, and day laborers living 
in towns. 

Most of the workers are rural, unskilled workers. Conditions prevailing 
among them are most primitive. Wage payments are made to the group, sel- 
dom to the individual. Absentee landlordism has resulted in the usual injus- 
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tices. There exists a system of ground rents—laborers are rented land and 
allowed to erect dwelling places upon it. This situation presents many -possi- 
bilities to a shrewd and heartless manager and many have not hesitated to 
take advantage of the opportunities. Housing conditions are bad. Sanitatien, 
so far as it applies to houses built for tenants, is practically ignored. On the 
other hand, the workmen, when their attention is called to sanitary improve- 
ments, respond with great readiness wherever it is within their power to do so. 

Child labor and compulsory education are but the obverse and reverse 
sides of the same problem, which must be solved through the school. The 
Bureau offers the following suggestion: That a comprehensive and advanced 
child labor and compulsory education law be enacted; that the appropriation 
for the school department be increased, and that the vacation time in rural 
schools coincide with the busy season. Industrial training of a practical 
character has now been introduced into the schools. Night trade schools are 
being opened. Changes of this sort will stimulate the future industrial workers 
and increase their general ability. 

The report frankly and candidly lays bare existing conditions. It does 
not assume a discouraging tone even when dealing with the worst phases, but 
presents the facts impartially as a necessary preliminary to intelligent plans 
for remedies and improvements. Some of their suggestions may seem to many 
of questionable value if not absolutely harmful—as the paternalistic scheme 
for a village plantation very similar to the medieval village, changing the 
vacation time in rural schools to permit children to labor at the coffee 
plantations, and compulsory arbitration. 

The most genuine and encouraging indication of real progress is that the 
labor organizations of the Island, affiliated to the American Federation of 
Labor, have obtained already the recognition, at least, of the principles and 
rights for which they have fought for vears. Public opinion and the legislative 
and executive authorities are discussing now the problems of labor, and are 
dealing with them understandingly. 

The labor organizations consistently continue their efforts to secure 
favorable labor legislation and to promote trade and industrial training in the 
public schools, as well as to secure better wages and fewer. hours of labor. 
Organized labor of America has every reason to be gratified at the work done 
by the affiliated branches in Porto Rico. The organized labor movement of 
the United States has been the most effective factor in Americanizing the 
people of our island possession. Their problems have been our problems. 
We have gone among them to extend a helping hand; we have helped them 
when they have come to us in need. It is to the credit of organized labor that 
there exists now a cordial feeling of sympathy and identity of interest 
between the Islanders and the States, and that the workers of Porto Rico 
have become more independent, capable, productive individuals for whom 
workmanship has taken on a new dignity. These aroused, responsive men and 
women have been given the means by which to make effective their ideals and 
conceptions of life and liberty. Indeed, those best competent to observe 
and think, have declared that the strongest tie that binds Porto Rico to the 
United States in sympathetic accord is the thought, action, and aspirations 
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of the more intelligent workers of the Island; that is, that the organized labor 
movement as represented by the American Federation of Labor in Porto Rico 
is the most potent factor in the interest of humanity for the common uplift 
of all the people of the Island. 

Collective action is a quiet, irresistible force in molding public sentiment, 
determining social action, and in uplifting those weak and defenseless indi- 
vidually. 





C. W. Post has discarded another hobby and purpose in life. Two months ago 

we recorded the failure of his wanton suit brought to 
ANOTHER UNION™ harass and injure organized labor. This month we are 

BUSTING" INSTI- ‘ ‘ eae 

TUTION GONE. able to report the failure of his scheme for imitating 

working people’s organizations. Several years ago C. W. 
Post attempted to launch the Trades and Workers’ Association, a “labor organ- 
ization” after his own heart, intended to serve as a model and rival to all 
other workingmen’s unions. Mr. Post expended time and money in expound- 
ing his organization that workingmen might appreciate the delicacy and 
subtlety of its inception, the beauty of its “ideals,” the absolute peace and 
quietude resulting from its operations. Though the scheme was shown in all 
of its paternalistic splendor, though the author of the scheme would have 
gathered all the toilers into his ‘model organization”’ and would have brought 
them into ‘‘harmonious relations” with every wish and aim of the employers, 
yet the workers would have nothing of it. And now this vision, this ideal of 
Mr. Post’s, so the tale goes, has vanished from the earth. But the real labor 
unions, the organizations Mr. Post tried to injure, disrupt, and supplant, 
still remain. During the brief years that the fragile ‘“Gripe Nuts’’ Trades and 
Workers’ Association tarried among mortal men, the trade unions have gone 
through storms of criticism, have received and withstood blows and attacks 
and yet have passed through the crisis, not only safe and unharmed but have 
grown in strength and power. The American Federation of Labor is stronger 
today in numbers, in influence, and in organization than ever before in its 
history. It is builded upon the firm foundations of true principles and correct 
understanding of men and conditions. The Postum ‘“Trades and Workers’ 
Association” fell because it was not a genuine, natural development meeting an 
actual need of the working people, but was an artificial, exotic fungus which 
a mere theorist and experimenter attempted to graft upon industrial insti- 
tutions. The artificial and the insincere will not stand the tests of time and 
use. 

Mr. Post says his plan failed because he was unable to interest working- 
men in the proposition. This is but one more manifest proof that the working 
people know better what things will serve their interests, needs, and aspira- 
tions than do those whose knowledge of working problems is only sordid or 
theoretical. What works out theoretically, often fails to work out practically. 
It is with pleasure we record Mr. Post’s acknowledgment of this fact. Itisa 
lesson to him no less than it should and will be to others 
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In the first pages of this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is pub- 
lished a detailed report of the Legislative Committee of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for the last session of the Sixty-second Congress and a summary 

of legislation for the Fifty-ninth, Sixtieth, Sixty-first, and Sixty-second Con- 
gresses effecting progress in Federal legislation in the interests of the 
toiling masses of our country. It is a comprehensive review of the achieve- 
ments of the organized labor movement upon the national legislative field 
since the formal entrance of the American Federation of Labor into the active 
political arena, the initial step of which was in the campaign for the defeat of 
Congressman Littlefield of Maine. 

In that campaign six union card men were elected to represent Labor in 
the House of Representatives. This labor group was increased to ten and 
fifteen, respectively, in the two following elections. As the result of the elec- 
tion last November, organized labor secured sixteen representatives in the 
House, one in the Senate, and a member of the President’s cabinet. The 
workmen of the country now realize that men holding political offices are 
their agents, responsible to them for performance of duty, and they do not 
purpose that the rights or interests of Labor shall be subordinated to any other. 

As the report of the Legislative Committee conclusively proves, progress 
has been made. In the near future are many possibilities that may become 
realities, if Labor continues the fight with united forces and vigilant per- 
sistence. In many things the politicians and circumstances have failed us. 
The interests and the old guard politicians have been playing against us al! of 
the time, seeking to frustrate and to discredit our every effort. A long, hard 
fight for justice and equitable legislation lies ahead. We can fortify ourselves 
with good cheer from the report of these members of the Legislative Com- 
mittee, men who, although they differ materially in many things and are of 
different temperaments, vet are in unity and entire accord in reporting the 
results of this work. 





In the March issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, May 11 was 
referred to as Labor’s Memorial Sunday. Of course the date that should have 
been stated is May 25, the fourth Sunday in May. It is earnestly hoped 
that all organized labor will prepare to celebrate the day in a manner that 
shall manifest the force and the purposefulness of the labor movement and 
commemorate fittingly the work of those who have made the movement. 





Study the problems of Labor. Read the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, the 
workers’ magazine, written to help them understand problems of the times. 





Persistence wins. All the benefits that have come to the workers have 
been the result of their own organized, concerted efforts. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S 


HE inaugural address of President 

Wilson reflects the attitude and the 

purpose of those who feel the heart 
throbs of the world, and whose social con- 
sciences are stirred by the tasks and duties 
laid upon them by the needs of humanity. It 
is an inspiring, wholesome call to duty in the 
service of the nation, a summons to honest, 
patriotic men to dedicate themselves to a 
high trust and to enlist with the forces of 
justice. By the tone and the thought of the 
address, the President becomes the spokes- 
man of the highest and the best of the 
thoughts and the purposes of those who seek 
the welfare of humanity. The address in full 
is as follows: 


“There has been a change of government. It 
began two years ago, when the House of Representa- 
tives became Democratic by a decisive majority. 
It has now been completed. The Senate about to 
assemble will also be Democratic. The offices of 
~ President and Vice-President have been put into the 
hands of Democrats. What does the change mean? 
That is a question that is uppermost in our minds 
today. That is the question I am going to try to 
answer, in order, if I may, to interpret the occasion. 

“It means much more than the mere success of a 
party. The success of a party means little except 
when the nation is using that party for a large and 
definite purpose. No one can mistake the purpose 
for which the nation now seeks to use the Demo- 
cratic party. It seeks to use it to interpret a change 
in its own plans and point of view. Some old things 
with which we had grown familiar, and which had 
begun to creep into the very habit of our thought 
and of our lives, have altered their aspect as we have 
latterly looked critically upon them, with fresh, 
awakened eyes; have dropped their disguises and 
shown themselves alien and sinister. Some new 
things, as we look frankly upon them, willing to 
comprehend their real character, have come to 
assume the aspect of things long believed in and 
familiar, stuff of our own convictions. We have been 
refreshed by a new insight into our own life. 

“We see that in many things that life is very great. 
It is incomparably great in its material aspects, in 
its body of wealth, in the diversity and sweep of its 
energy, in the industries which have been conceived 
and built up by the genius of individual men and 
the limitless enterprise of groups of men. It is great, 
also, very great, in its moral force. Nowhere else in 
the world have noble men and women exhibited in 
more striking forms the beauty and the energy of 
sympathy and helpfulness and counsel in their efforts 
to rectify wrong, alleviate suffering, and set the weak 
in the way of strength and hope. We have built up, 
moreover, a great system of government, which has 
stood through a long age as in many respects a model 
for those who seek to set liberty upon foundations 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


that will endure against fortuitous change, against 
storm and accident. Our life contains every great 
thing, and contains it in rich abundance. 

“But the evil has come with the good, and much 
fine gold has been corroded. With riches has come 
inexcusable waste. We have squandered a great 
part of what we might have used, and have not 
stopped to conserve the exceeding bounty of nature, 
without which our genius for enterprise would have 
been worthless and impotent, scorning to be careful, 
shamefully prodigal as well as admirably efficient. 
We have been proud of our industrial achievements, 
but we have not hitherto stopped thoughtfully 
enough to count the human cost, the cost of lives 
snuffed out, of energies overtaxed and broken, the 
fearful physical and spiritual cost to the men and 
women and children upon whom the dead weight 
and burden of it all has fallen pitilessly the years 
through. The groans and agony of it all had not yet 
reached our ears, the solemn. moving undertone of 
our life, coming up out of the mines and factories 
and out of every home where the struggle had its 
intimate and familiar seat. With the great govern- 
ment went many deep secret things which we too 
long delayed to look into and scrutinize with candid, 
fearless eyes. The great government we loved has too 
often been made use of for private and selfish purposes, 
and those who used it had forgotten the people. 

“At last a vision has been vouchsafed us of our 
life as a whole. We see the bad with the good, the 
debased and decadent with the sound and vital. 
With this vision we approach new affairs. Our duty 
is to cleanse, to reconsider, to restore, to correct the 
evil without impairing the good, to purify and hu- 
manize every process of our common life without 
weakening or sentimentalizing it. There has been 
something crude and heartless and unfeeling in our 
haste to succeed and be great. Our thought has been, 
‘Let every man look out for himself, let every gen- 
eration look out for itself,’ while we reared giant 
machinery which made it impossible that any but 
those who stood at the levers of control should have 
a chance to look out for themselves. We had not 
forgotten our morals. We remembered well enough 
that we had set up a policy which was meant to 
serve the humblest as well as the most powerful, 
with an eye single to the standards of justice and 
fair play, and remembered it with pride. But we 
were very heedless and in a hurry to be great. 

“We have come now to the sober second thought. 
The scales of heedlessness have fallen from our eyes. 
We have made up our minds to square every process 
of our national life again with the standards we so 
proudly set up at the beginning and have always 
carried in our hearts. Our work is a work of restora- 
tion. 

“We have itemized with some degree of particu- 
larity the things that ought to be altered, and here 
are some of the chief items: A tariff which cuts us 
off from our proper part in the commerce of the 
world, violates the just principles of taxation, and 
makes the Government a facile instrument in the 
hands of private interests; a banking and currency 
system based upon the necessity of the Government 
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) sell its bonds fifty years ago and perfectly adapted 
» concentrating cash and restricting credits; an 
idustrial system which, take it on all its sides, 
nancial as well as administrative, holds capital 
n leading strings, restricts liberties and limits the 
:pportunities of labor, and exploits without renew- 
ng or conserving the natural resources of the coun- 
try; a body of agricultural activities never yet given 
the efficiency of great business undertakings or 
served as it should be through the instrumentality 
if science taken directly to the farm, or afforded the 
facilities of credit best suited to its practical needs; 
vatercourses undeveloped, waste places unre- 
laimed, forests untended, fast disappearing without 
lan or prospect of renewal, unregarded waste heaps 
itevery mine. We have studied as perhaps no other 
ation has the most effective means of production, 
ut we have not studied cost or economy as we 
hould either as organizers of industry, as statesmen, 
r as individuals. 

“Nor have we studied and perfected the means 
1vy which government may be put at the service of 
iumanity, in safeguarding the health of the nation, 
he health of its men, and its women, and its children, 
is well as their rights in the struggle for existence. 
rhis is no sentimental duty. The firm basis of gov- 
rnment is justice, not- pity. These are matters of 
ustice. There can be no equality of opportunity, 
the first essential of justice in the body politic, if 
nen and women and children be not shielded in 
their lives, their very vitality, from the conse- 
juences of great industrial and social processes 
which they can not alter, control, or singly cope with. 
Society must see to it that it does not itself crush or 
weaken or damage its own constituent parts. The first 
luty of law is to keep sound the society it serves. 
Sanitary laws, pure food laws, and laws determining 
onditions of labor which individuals are powerless 
to determine for themselves are intimate parts of 
the very business of justice and legal efficiency. 

‘These are some of the things we ought to do, and 
not leave the others undone, the old-fashioned, 


never-to-be-neglected, fundamental safeguarding of 
property and of individual right. This is the high 
enterprise of the new day; to lift everything that 
concerns our life as a nation to the light that shines 
from the hearth-fire of every man’s conscience and 
vision of the right. It is inconceivable that we should 
do this as partisans; it is inconceivable:we should 
do it in ignorance of the facts as they are or in blind 
haste. We shall restore, not destroy. We shall deal 
With our economic system as it is and as it may be 
modified, not as it might be if we had a clean sheet 
of paper to write upon; and step by step we shall 
make it what it should be, in the spirit of those who 
question their own wisdom and seek counsel and 
knowledge, not shallow self-satisfaction or the excite- 
ment of excursions whither they can not tell. Justice, 
and only justice, shall always be our motto. 

“And yet it will be no cool process of mere science. 
The nation has been deeply stirred, stirred by a 
solemn passion, stirred by the knowledge of wrong, 
of ideals lost, of government too often debauched 
and made an instrument of evil. The feelings with 
which we face this new age of right and opportunity 
sweep across our heart- -strings like some air out of 
God’s own presence, where justice and mercy are 
reconciled and the judge and the brother are one. 
We know our task to be no mere task. of politics, 
but a task which shall search us through and through 
whether we be able to understand our time and the 
need of our people, whether we be, indeed, their 
spokesmen and interpreters, whether we have the 
pure heart to comprehend and the rectified will to 
choose our high cost of action. 

“This is not a day of triumph; it is a day of dedi- 
cation. Here muster not the forces of party but the 
forces of humanity. Men’s hearts wait upon us; 
men’s lives hang in the balance; men’s hopes call 
upon us to say what we will do. Who shall live up 
to the great trust? Who dares fail to try? I summon 
all honest men, all patriotic, all forward-looking 
men, to my side. God helping me, I will not fail 
them, if they will but counsel and sustain me!”’ 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,702. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 
Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the Province 
of New Brunswick, Canada. 
Organizers, Frank H. McCarthy, Thomas Reagan, Joseph 
Minszewski. 
District No. Il.—Middle. 
rising the States | New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
ware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and the 
pee on an of Quebec, Canada. 
Organizers, Hugh Frayne, H. L. aa H. i Keating, 
lacido Comunale, Joseph Tylkoff, P. F. Duly. 3 . D. Pierce, 
vernon B. Smith, Charles A. Miles, John A. Flett. 
District No. !ll.—Southern. 
Computes the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
-arolina, a Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, an uisiana, 
Organizers, William E, Terry, Robert E. Gann. 
District No. I1V.—Central. 
Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
illinois, Mi » Wisconsin, 
Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Cal Wyatt, Emmet T. Flood, 
Alex Nielu John Blotnek, Henry Streifler, Thomas H. 
Flynn, William Bork, John L. Lewis. 


A Wy 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


Organizer, John D, Chubbuck. 
District No. Vl.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas. 
Organizers, G. E. Mickel, Edward Cunningham. 


District No, Vil.—inter-Mountain, 
Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon, California, and the Province of British Columbia. 


Orgonisers, C. O. Young, J. B. Dale, Charles Perry Taylor, 
Arthur Jensen, George Heatherson. 


Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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RAILROAD STRIKES SINCE 1877.” 


A TRIUMPHANT Recorp. oF TRADE UNIONS. 


By ArtTuur E. Ho.per. 


Part VIII. 


[Continued from March issue. } 


Records of Federal Judges Continued. 


Part VII of this article in the March, 1913, 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST recorded the con- 
tests in the courts made by railroad employes 


on the Central Railroad of Georgia and the ’ 


Northern Pacific Railroad against the re- 
ceivers who had been appointed by the courts 
to manage those insolvent railroad com- 
panies. The reasonable decisions of Circuit 
Judge Speer and Justice Harlan of the 
United States Supreme Court in the cases 
were duly quoted, and the peculiar misuse 
of the writ of injunction by Circuit Judge 
Jenkins in the Northern Pacific case was 
also noted. It will also be noted that both 
of those industrial disputes were adjusted 
without resort to strikes. The employes on 
the Georgia Central Railroad won a most 
decisive victory by retaining their ‘‘seniority 
rights’’ and in compelling the receiver to 
make a new contract with them, thereby 
maintaining their former schedule of work- 
ing conditions and wage rates. 

In the second case, the Northern Pacific 
dispute, the contest made by the railroad 
employes was a most decisive legal, moral, 
and economic victory in that the final de- 
cision of Judge Harlan established for all 
time and beyond all further legal cavil or 
quibble the absolute and unquestioned right 
of American workmen to quit their jobs or 
go on strike, either individually or collect- 
ively, for any cause, or for no cause, with- 
out let or hindrance by any established or 
self-constituted authority in the land. 

Reference will now be made and the 
records given of two other industrial dis- 





putes occurring between railroad emploves 
and receivers appointed by Federal courts, 
the first of which happened simultaneously 
with the Northern Pacific dispute and the 
second closely following. The first dispute 
records a successful resistance on the part 
of the well organized railroad employes on 
the Union Pacific system in which they 
succeeded in baffling the intriguers repre- 
senting the interests of the General Man- 
agers’ Association and their allies who had 
been appointed receivers of the Union Pacific 
Railroad system in their effort to reduce the 
wages of the railroad employes. The Union 
Pacific employes are entitled to the greatest 
possible credit for the intelligence, courage, 
and loyalty they displayed in that contest; 
the fight they made and the position they 
took were emphatically and justly endorsed 
by the United States circuit judge, Henry 
C. Caldwell. 

The second dispute records a failure on 
the part of the railroad employes to prevent 
a reduction of wages because of the unreason- 
able and arbitrary attitude of Circuit Judge 
William H. Taft, who not only encouraged 
the receivers, but practically ordered them 
to reduce the wages of the employes on the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pacific 
Railroad, the so-called “Queen and Cres- 
cent.” 

The Union Pacific Case—Receivers Try to Reduce 
Wages. 

On October 13, 1893, the Federal Court 
of the Eighth Circuit took into its possession, 
control and management of the Union 
Pacific Railroad system which embraced the 


*The first part of this article appeared in the June, 1912, issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. The introductory 
enumerated under several heads the great accomplishments of the workers through organization—one of the most important 


being that under the seventh head; namely, “The Maintenance of Industrial Peace 


hrough Collective Bargaining.”” This will 


be verified in later articles which will show that the organization of labor upon railroads has successfully made headway and 


secured innumerable advantages for the workers without the necessity of resorting to strikes. 


Industrial peace has been main 


tained and successful progress has been made by means of direct negotiation between accredited representatives of railroad 
interests and authorized representatives of the workers in their several organizations. —Ed, 
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| nion Pacific Railroad proper and fourteen 
- more other auxiliary, connecting, and 
ranch roads, which altogether constituted 
hat was known as the Union Pacific system. 
covered 7,700 miles of trackage in the 
~tates of Nebraska, Kansas, Wyoming, 
olorado, Utah, Oregon, Idaho, and Mon- 
ina, and had in its employ about 25,000 
nen. Most of these men had been in the 
mploy of the Union Pacific a considerable 
ngth of time, some of them for as much as 
quarter of a century. The relations of 
hese men to the company and their rates 
i wages had been generally determined by 
tain written agreements embodying rules, 
regulations, and wage schedules. Some of 
‘hese agreements had been in force, with but 
iew changes, for over twenty years, and 
practically all of them had been in force for 
over eight years substantially as they were 
hen the receivers took possession in the 
ll of 1893. 
These collective bargains had been the 
result of the free and voluntary conferences 
eld from time to time between the manage- 
ments of the Union Pacific and the officers 
nd representatives of the several labor or- 
-anizations representing the men in the 
ifferent subdivisions or branches of the 
‘nion Pacific’s service, such as the Brother- 
ood of Locomotive Engineers, the Brother- 
ood of Locomotive Firemen, the Order of 
Railroad Conductors, the Order of Railroad 
lelegraphers, the Union Pacific Em- 
ployes’ Association, which represented the 
mechanical departments in the shops, etc., 
nd the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. 
{hese labor organizations, like the rules, 
regulations, and the schedules had become 
established institutions on the Union Pacific 
system and in the communities through 
which the railroad ran, many years before 
the appointment of the receivers. Two of the 
ablest railroad managers ever in the service 
of the Union Pacific—Messrs. S. H. H. Clark 
and Edward Dickinson—publicly testified: 
‘These labor organizations on the Union Pacific 
system have improved the morals and the efficiency 
) the men and have rendered valuable aid to the 
company in perfecting and putting into force the 
rules and regulations governing the operation of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, which has made it one of the 
best managed and best conducted roads in the 
United States.” (62 Fed. Rept., 9.) 


This good opinion of the men in the rail- 
ay organizations which was openly admitted 
by the managers seemed to be shared in part 


by the receivers, for they in their petition 
to the court for an order to reduce the wages 
of the employes declared: ‘“The employes 
generally upon the Union Pacific system are 
reasonable, intelligent, peaceable, and law- 
abiding.” 

In all of the wage agreements and collect- 
ive bargains the several organizations had 
with the company, an article was included 
to the effect that no change should be made 
in the rules, regulations, and rates of wages 
without first giving to the labor organiza- 
tions, whose members would be affected by 
such contemplated change, a thirty days’ 
notice, or other reasonable notice. Never- 
theless, on January 27, 1894, the receivers, 
without giving the men or the officers of 
the labor organizations representing them 
any notice, filed in the Federal courts of the 
districts of the several States, through which 
the Union Pacific operated, a lengthy peti- 
tion, asking for authority to reduce the wages 
of the employes in order to encourage cer- 
tain economies in operation, and asked that 
the order be put into effect on March 1, 
1894. The receivers also petitioned the court 
for a very extended injunction against the 
employes, directing them to conform to the 
order of the receivers. The receivers in- 
cluded in their petition this remarkable 
statement: 

“By our general order No. 1, we have retained in 
our employment all of the officers, employes, agents, 
and servants who had been theretofore in the em- 
ployment of the defendant corporations, but that 
such employment had ceased and a fresh engage- 


ment began when the defendant companies came 
into our hands.”” (60 Fed. Rept., 674.) 


Receivers Ordered to Hold Hearings Before Reduc- 
ing Wages. 

District Judges Hallet and Riner, of the 
Colorado and Wyoming Federal courts, re- 
fused to confirm the action of the receivers 
of the insolvent Union Pacific Railroad 
system to reduce the wages and change the 
regulations of the working conditions of the 
employes which were in force when the 
property was turned over to the receivers, 
especially where the employes affected were 
not notified of the proposed changes and 
given an opportunity to point out before the 
receivers any inequalities or injustice that 
would be caused them. When the case was 
called before the court on February 8, 1894, 
it was ruled: ; 

“A hearing upon the question of proposed changes 


must be held in the first instance before the receivers. 
The employes affected by such proposed changes 
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must be given time and opportunity to point out to 
the receivers any inequality in schedules or any 
injustice which they may think will be done them by 
any proposed change in the rules and regulations. 
If, after such negotiation and consultation, the re- 
ceivers and employes are unable to agree as to any 
proposed rule, regulation, etc., af the new wage 
schedules proposed, let the matters of difference be 
referred to the court for final determination. If this 
course is pursued the result, in our judgment, will be 
that after a full consultation and discussion of these 
matters between the receivers and employes (meeting 
as they will in a spirit of fairness upon both sides, 
determined to do the right thing under existing condi- 
tions), very little will be left to the determination of the 
court in relation to this matter. 

“This course not having been pursued in this 
instance, we deem it advisable to deny the prayer 
of the petition of the receivers, and an order to that 
effect will be entered in the districts of Colorado and 
Wyoming.’ (60 Fed. Rept., 671.) 

The receivers were persistent, 
and when the district courts of Wyoming 
and Colorado declined to give effect to their 
order in those districts because the employes 
had had no notice of the proposed change, 
they applied to Circuit Judges Henry C. 
Caldwell and Walter H. Sanborn at their 
chambers in St. Louis, for authority to put 
their orders into effect. These circuit 
judges refused to grant this authority, and 
ordered the receivers to annul their general 
order No. 1, in which the wage reduction 
had been incorporated. The receivers 
obeyed the orders of the court, revoked and 
annulled their action ordering the new re- 
duced wage schedules to go into effect on 
March 1, 1894. 

Just Decision by Judge Caldwell—‘‘Cheese-paring”’ 
Order of Receivers to Reduce Wages Re- 
versed. 

Judge Caldwell then ordered the receivers 
to invite the proper representatives of the 
employes of the Union Pacific system to 
attend a conference at Omaha, Nebraska, 
commencing on the 15th day of March, 
1894, for the purpose of conferring with 
S. H. H. Clark, receiver of the Union 
Pacific, and such other person or persons as 
he might select to act with him, at which 
conference the entire matter of proposed 
changes in wage schedules and working con- 
ditions should be taken up, and as far as 
possible agreed upon between Mr. Clark 
and the employes’ representatives. Such 
conference was to continue from day to day 
until an agreement was reached. In case 
any matters remained unadjusted, such 
matters of difference were to be clearly and 
specifically stated and presented to the court 


however, 


in writing on or before March 27, 1894. 
Before this date hearings were to proceed 
as to such matters in dispute before the 
circuit judges holding the court, and after 
the parties were heard, together with their 
witnesses and counsel, the circuit court 
would make such order as would be right and 
just. The receivers were also ordered by 
Judge Caldwell to grant to the representa- 
tive employes leave of absence to attend said 
conference with the receiver and hearing 
before the court, together with the trans- 
portation furnished from their homes to 
Omaha and return. 

In compliance with the terms of Judge 
Caldwell’s order, Mr. Clark and his assist- 
ants held a conference with the officers of 
the several labor organizations representing 
the employes, in Omaha, on the day set. 
An agreement was reached as to the rules, 
regulations and schedules relating to the 
train dispatchers and operators, which was 
reported to the court and confirmed, but the 
joint conference between Mr. Clark and the 
labor representatives failed to reach an 
agreement for the other branches of the 
service. Failing to agree, the matter was 
then brought before the court in accordance 
with the order made by Judge Caldwell. At 
the appointed time the receivers and the 
officers of the several organizations appeared 
in person and by their attorneys. The court 
set aside and vacated the order of the re- 
ceivers made on January 27, 1894, to re- 
duce the wages of the employes, and also 
set aside and vacated the order of injunction 
entered at that time. The hearing proceeded 
before the court for several days. Judge 
Caldwell rendered his decision on April 5, 
1894, and in it he laid down as incontro- 
vertible law many fundamental facts which 
served as a rebuke to the receivers, the rail- 
roads’ General Managers’ Association and 
the allied interests which had been bending 
their efforts so long to take advantage of all 
the railroad employes of the country. He 
ruled in part, as follows: 

“There is no equity in reducing the wages of the 
employes below what is reasonable and just tn order to 
pay dividends on stock and interest on bonds. : 

‘“The receivers were the first to break the contract 
between the court and its employes; but, if the 
converse had been the case, the court could not have 
directed or enjoined the men to continue in its 
service. Specific performance of a contract to render 
personal service can not be enforced by injunction, by 


pains and penalties, or by any other means. 
“The court is asked to apply to the employes in its 
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service the principles of the early E nglish statutes, 
which, by the imposition of heavy pains and penal- 
ties, foreed laborers to work at fixed wages and made 
it an offense to seek to increase them, or to quit the 
ervice of their employer. The period of compulsory 
versonal service has passed in this country. It is not 
unlawful for employes to associate, consult and con- 
er together with a view to maintain or increase 
their wages, any more than it is unlawful for the 
receivers to counsel and confer together for the pur- 
pose of reducing wages. A corporation is organized 
capital; it is capital consisting of money and prop- 
erty. Organized labor is organized capital; its capital 
consisting of brains and muscle. 

“What it is lawful for one to do, it is lawful for the 
other to do. 

“If it is lawful for the stockholders and officers 
of a corporation to associate and confer together for 
the purpose of reducing the wages of its employes, 
or of devising other means of making their invest- 
ments profitable, it is equally lawful for organized 
labor to associate, consult, and confer with a view to 
maintain or increase wages. Both act from the 
prompting of enlightened selfishness, and the action 
of both is lawful. ‘ 

“The action of the receivers is objectionable upon 
other grounds. It would be difficult to devise any 
action better calculated to provoke a ‘strike.’ The 
proposed method of adopting the new schedules was 
calculated to arouse resentment in the breast of every 
self-respecting, intelligent and independent man in the 
service. While they might have been willing to 
accept the reduction of their wages, they were quite 
sure to revolt against the manner of doing it. What- 
ever may be the legal right of a railroad corporation 
to reduce the wages of its employes, without giving 
them an opportunity to be heard, a court of equity 
will not act in that manner, or approve the action 
of its receivers who have acted in that manner. 
The receivers should not have undertaken to determine 
what wages were just and reasonable without giving the 
men an opportunity to be heard. 

“It is fundamental in the jurisprudence of this 
country that no court can rightfully make an order 
or render a judgment affecting the rights of one who 
is absent and who has had no notice. The require- 
ment that the court or any other tribunal shall 
hear before it decides, is much older than Magna 
Charta, or our Constitution. It was written in the 
Book three thousand years ago, that ‘He that 
answereth a matter before he heareth it, it is folly 
and shame unto him, 

“Men of intelligence and character have been 
induced to enter the Union Pacific Railroad service, 
and to establish homes in regions where it is not 
desirable to live. The system of regulations by 
which the company has been able to bring into its 
service and retain, in some instances for twenty-five 
years, the class of men who have appeared before 
the court at this hearing, is certainly commendable 
and meets the entire approval of the court. The 
allowances made by the wage schedules now in 
force are just and equitable. The rate now paid 
is not higher than the rate paid on other lines 
operated through similar country and under like 
conditions, and is not higher than it should be for 
the service rendered. Employes with families to 
support are seldom more than a few days’ wages in 
advance of want; if their present wages were ma- 
terially reduced, they could not live. The highest 


and best service can not be expected from men who 
are compelled to live in a state of pinch and want. 

“A court of equity will not pursue a niggardly and 
cheese-paring policy towards its employes. Intelli- 
gence, bodily vigor, and contentment are wanting 
among men who are compelled to work for inade- 
quate wages. Sound public policy, no less than 
justice to the men, requires that they be paid a rate 
of wages that will enable them to live decently and 
comfortably, and educate their children. 

“Some corporations may pay their employes a less 
rate of wages than is here indicated, but this court of 
equity will not follow their bad example. 

“It is a gratifying fact that the officers and repre- 
sentatives of the labor organizations, of which the 
men interested in this hearing are members, have 
unanimously assured the court that whatever judg- 
ment is rendered in this case will be accepted by 
the men as a settlement of the dispute, and that in 
no event, after such a hearing as has now been ac- 
corded to them in court, will they strike. We are 
confident that these assurances will be kept. 

“‘When property is in the custody of receivers, the 
law declares it to be a contempt of the court ap- 
pointing them for any person to interfere with the 
property or with the men in their employ. No order 
of mjunction can make such unlawful interference 
any more a contempt than the law makes it without 
such order. Such injunctions have an injurious 
tendency, because they tend to create the impression 
among men that it is not an offense to interfere with 
property in the possession of receivers, or with the 
men in their employ, unless they have been specially 
enjoined from so doing. This is a dangerous delu- 
sion. To the extent that a special injunction can go 
in this class of cases, the law itself imposes an injunc- 
tion. For this reason no order of injunction will be 
entered in this case by this court. 

“We hope that in future differences about wages 
between courts and their employes, at least—and we 
would fain hope between all employers and em- 
ployes—resort may be had to reason and not to 
passion, to the law and not to violence, to the courts 
and not to a strike. 

“‘An order will be entered continuing the present 
schedules in full force and effect; also an order 
directing the receivers to cause 500 copies of a com- 
plete record of this case including the pleadings, 
evidence, opinion and orders, printed and distributed 
as provided in the order; also an order requiring the 
receivers to pay the expenses of employes attending 
the conference ordered by the Circuit Judges and 
while attending this hearing. 

“An order will be entered in the districts of Colo- 
rado and Wyoming to conform to the order now 
entered in the district of Nebraska, relating to the 
rules, regulations, and schedules of pay of the rail- 
road employes.”’ (62 Fed. Rept., 7-17.) 


This decision by Judge Caldwell, on 
April 5, 1894, preceding as it did the final 
conclusion of the appeal of the case in the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
contested by the Northern Pacific Railroad 
employes against the order of Judge Jenkins, 
evidently influenced the decision of Justice 
Harlan, of the United States Supreme Court. 
In that decision, handed down on October 1, 
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1894, he reversed Judge Jenkins and supple- 
mented and emphasized the fundamental, 
inherent rights of workingmen—associated 
and otherwise—in the United States as laid 
down by Judge Caldwell. These two memor- 
able decisions on the economic rights of 
working people have been of tremendous 
benefit to all the workers—tnorganized as 
well as organized—in many wage contro- 
versies and many judicial decisions since 
rendered. 

Harsh Decision by Judge Taft—Counselled Reduc- 
tion of Wages of the Employes of the “Queen 
and Crescent.” 

On July 1, 1893, a reduction of 10 per 
cent in the wages of the employes of the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, and Texas Pacific 
Railroad Company was made effective by 
S. M. Felton, receiver of that company. 
On March 27, 1894, Mr. Felton announced 
a general reduction of an additional 10 per 
cent in wages, to be effective on and after 
May 1, 1894, to apply to all salaries over 
$35 a month, and all wages over $1.10 per 
day. An application was made on April 30, 
1894, to Circuit Judge William H. Taft by 
Samuel Thomas, a representative of the 
organized employes, to direct the receiver 
to rescind his order reducing the wages 10 
per cent on May 1, 1894. Counsel for the 
receiver argued before Judge Taft that if he 
received such a petition and gave it consider- 
ation, the action would establish a precedent 
and would involve the court in hearings 
of all sorts concerning discipline in ordinary 
administrative matters in the operation of 
the road. The judge was asked to refuse to 
consider the petition of Mr. Thomas, and 
he was urged to hold that the order of the 
receiver should be received as conclusive on 
the question. Judge Taft held that it was 
conceded on all sides that the consideration 
of such a petition was a matter of discretion 
in the court. He thereupon made a most 
extraordinary ruling, absolutely contrary to 
all modern concepts of justice, and the very 
antithesis of wise precedents laid down by 
Judges Hallett, Riner, and Caldwell. 

Judge Taft, ignoring them, decided: 

“The employes (of the ‘Queen and Crescent’ Rail- 
road) have no legal rights which are about to be 
violated by the order complained of. Under the 
contract for their employment they were entitled 
to thirty days’ notice of any reduction of wages. 
That notice was given on March 27, 1894. . . . 

‘‘They are now to be put in the attitude of either 
accepting or rejecting the proposition by the re- 
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ceiver to employ them at the reduced wages. Jf 
they are not content with the wages, they are not com- 
pelled to accept them, and may retire from his (the 
receiver's) employment. They have no standing in 
this court to call for an adjudication of any rights.” 
(62 Fed. Rep., 669.) 


Further on in his decision Judge Taft held 
that the preservation of the property and 
its administration in the interest of those 
who own it was entitled to first consideration. 
He then went on to say that the receiver had 
consulted with him (Judge Taft) before 
making the reduction, and that: 

“The court must presume that the order was well 
made. The receiver, before issuing the order in 
question, considered it of sufficient importance to 
consult the court as to its propriety, and the court 
approved it on his recommendation.” 


The receiver, Mr. Felton, stated that he 
was entirely willing to have the propriety 
for the order for the additional 10 per cent 
reduction in wages considered by the court, 
and that he had so informed the men. Judge 
Taft held, in view of such circumstances 
and with the distinct premise, that it was 
only an appeal to the discretion of the court 
in operating the property, and that it{would 
not be a judicial hearing assuming any legal 
right on the part of the men to continue in 
the employment of the road; that he would 
hear an application to modify the order 
whenever such an application was ready ior 
hearing. He stated that the men had re- 
ceived thirty-three days’ notice of the order 
and that if they had wished to present a 
petition to the court to rescind it before the 
order went into effect, they should not have 
waited until the day before the order com- 
menced to operate. Therefore, he refused 
leave on the part of the petitioner to rescind 
the order. Judge Taft repeated in his 
ruling: 

“As already stated, the order was made by the 
receiver after consultation with the court; and, in the 
absence of a strong showing to the contrary, the 
court must presume that the order was well made. 
The order must therefore stand, and go into effect 
tomorrow (May 1, 1894). Counsel for the men will 
have the right, upon five days’ notice to counsel for 
the receiver to present an application to modify the 
order. When the application is duly made it will be 
heard on the evidence then presented. Meantime, 
the motion to file the present petition (April 30. 
1894) is overruled and the order. will stand.” (62 
Fed. Rep., 671.) 

It will thus be seen that Judge Taft ac- 
tually approved and practically ordered 
a cut of 10 per cent in the wages of em- 
ployes receiving over $35 per month and 
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those receiving over $1.10 per day. This 
extraordinary decision by Judge Taft prac- 
tically reduced the wages of men receiving 
$1.11 or $1.12 to $1 per day, and in his 
order approving such a reduction in wages 
he held in substance that property rights 
were far superior to human rights. 

On May 31, 1894, Judge Taft received a 
petition from Arland E. Brown and others 
selected to represent a large majority of the 
men in the employ of the receiver, Mr. 
Felton,of the “Queen and Crescent,” petition- 
ing the court to direct the receiver to modify 
an order for the reduction in wages issued 
by him on March 27, which went into effect 
May 1, 1894. This petition was presented to 
conform to Judge Taft’s intimation that it 
could be made. Judge Lurton, another circuit 
judge of the Sixth District, consented to sit 
with Judge Taft and hear the case. Judge 
Taft rendered the decision. In it he referred 
to the reductions in. wages that had been 
made effective by the railroads’ General 
Managers’ Association on other roads in 
that territory, such as the Louisville and 
Nashville, the East Tennessee, Virginia and 
Georgia, the “Big Four’ system, and he 


evidently ruled in harmony with the manage- 


ments of the other railroads in that and con- 
tiguous territory. 

The city of Cincinnati had leased the 
equipment and leasehold of the Cincinnati 
Southern Railroad, the principal holding 
oi the ‘‘Queen and Crescent’”’ company for an 
annual rental of a million dollars. With 
reference to this contract, Judge Taft 
stated: 

“The city has a first lien for its rent upon the 
entire equipment. More than this, the city is al- 
most entirely dependent on the rental to pay the 
interest which it owes on the bonds issued by it to 
construct the road, and a default in the rental will 
cause grave pecuniary danger to the city of Cincin- 
nati.” 


He then went so far in his rulings as to 
indulge in the obsolete philosophy that the 
rate of wages is fixed by supply and demand, 
committing himself in the following terms: 

“The price of labor is determined by the law of 
supply and demand. The operation of this law is 
set on foot by the act of the employer. There has 
been an enormous reduction in the demand of labor, 
with a corresponding increase in the supply. Every 
other economy possible has been practiced, until now, 
with the default in the rental and the forfeiture of the 
leasehold staring him (the receiver, Mr. Felton) 
in the face, he has been forced to it. 

“Hearings of this kind may be had, and, if the 
receiver has made a manifest error or committed 


manent organizations. 


an abuse of the discretion entrusted to him, the court 
will correct it, but the burden of showing either, 
must, in the nature of things, be upon the peti- 
tioner. We have gone more in detail into the com- 
plaints than was necessary, but we have done it 
because the investigation was invited by both the 
men and the receiver. Our conclusion is that the 


order of the receiver here complained of was, under 


the circumstances, not unreasonable, but was neces- 
sary. The petition to modify the order is denied.” 
{62 Fed. Rep., 17-24.) 


Necessity and Value of Better Equipped Trade 
Unions Taught by Court Decisions. 

A little over a year had passed since 
Judge Taft had ruled in the case of the 
engineers and firemen on the Ann Arbor 
Railroad, by which he had earned for him- 
self the cognomen of “Father of Injunc- 
tions.” He had smarted at the gibes and 
criticisms leveled at him and his decision at 
that time. Consequently, the severity with 
which he expressed himself when overruling 
the appeal of the railroad employes of the 
“Queen and Crescent’ for an opportunity to 
be heard and to have justice meted out to 
them, is not greatly to be wondered at. It 
emphasized the fact that he, too. was still a 
man, even though he had been elevated to 
the responsible and dignified position of 
a Federal judge. 

The struggles of the railroad employes on 
the Union Pacific and ‘‘Queen and Crescent”’ 
Railroads, the successes of the one and the 
failure of the other, proved to be a most 
valuable lesson for railroad employes gen- 
erally throughout the country. It demon- 
strated to them the value of thorough, per- 
The men on the 
Union Pacific Railroad knew their rights, 
and they knew how to maintain those 
rights under all exigencies. They had learned 
how to conduct their negotiations and defend 
their interests under all circumstances that 
might confront them. It mattered not 
whether they had a contest in the office of 
the general manager, before the bar in a 
Federal court, or in debate on a political 
platform, the Union Pacific Railroad em- 
ployes, through the experience and knowl- 
edge they had gained, through opportunities 
afforded them by their trade unions, were 
equal to all the emergencies. While it 
took some time for this object lesson and 
splendid illustration to permeate the minds 
of other railroad employes, the victory the 
Union Pacific employes gained in the court 
of Judge Caldwell, when they succeeded in 
defeating the railroads’ General Managers’ 
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Association from imposing upon them the 
undesirable working conditions and reduced 
wage-scales prevailing upon other railroads, 
was sufficiently instructive and _ stimu- 
lating for the employes on other rail- 
roads to eventually organize, systematize, 
and federate their organizations on a similar 
basis. 

Workingmen of all occupations also 
learned this valuable lesson, viz: That law 
and law-making is not an exact, rigid, or 
defined science, neither do law-makers or 
law-dispensers differ in their general makeup 
from other men. They, too, recognize the 
virtue of power, and are not averse to taking 









advantage of weakness. Moral—The Union 
Pacific Railroad employes were so thoroughly 
organized, so determined in their defense, 
that the decisions of the Federal judges in 
their behalf followed as a natural conse- 
quence. The inefficiency of the organiza- 
tions and the inability of the men to resist 
on the ‘Queen and Crescent” and other 
railroads in that territory were undoubt- 
edly instrumental in causing Judge Taft 
to approve a reduction in their wages and 
to take advantage of their economic and 
political weakness. 

(The italics used in the quotations given in 
this article are the author’s.—Ep.) 


(To be Continued.) 





Trade Unionism in England. 


{Exclusive correspondence of AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. | 


Lonpon, February 28, 1913. 
HE strength of British trade unionism is ever 
I being manifested in the current news of the 
day. The vigorous movements of the last two 
years have yielded rare and refreshing fruit in the 
shape of an altogether more powerful situation for 
organized labor. In practically every trade and 
ndustry, efforts towards improvements may be 
noted. The first strike of the year, that of the drivers 
of the London taxicabs against the extra charge made 
on them by their employers for gasolene, still per- 
sists and is entering upon its ninth or tenth week. 
Since the strike broke out the market price of petrol 
has again been raised, this time to 42 cents per 
gallon, and this will not help to make the master cab 
owners who employ these drivers any more con- 
siderate. 

The other strikes already mentioned in these 
columns are settled or well on their way to settle- 
ment. The Glasgow carters, the men who drive the 
goods wagons about the streets between docks, rail- 
way stations, warehouses, mills and factories, have 
won handsomely. The dyers employed by the Brad- 
ford Dyers’ Association, who were the last remain- 
ing dyers on strike, also appear to have fixed up 
things with their employers and the 14 cents per 
hour throughout the industry has been generally 
secured. 

The London bakers are proceeding with their move- 
ment for a minimum wage of $7.50 or $8 per week, 
according to whether they are employed in fac- 
tories or private baking houses, together with a limi- 
tation of hours. For many years now the long 
hours worked by journeymen bakers has been a 
crying disgrace to the greatest metropolis in the 
world. Public sympathy is universally with the 
men in their demand for more civilized treatment. 
If an agreement is not reached, preparations are 
being made for a strike on March 15, and the 
fear of a so-called bread war is already frightening 
London’s seven million population. 

Perhaps the biggest shadow of the moment again 





proceeds from the railways. As has before been men- 
tioned, railway workers in this country have reached 
the highest state of organization ever known in the 
history of railway trade unionism. Three of the 
four national unions have now combined into the 
National Union of Railwaymen which will be 
mainly under the control of the officials of the biggest 
of the three constituent unions—the old Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants. The only 
organization remaining outside is that of the loco- 
motive engine drivers, a strong virile body which 
for the moment prefers to retain complete inde- 
pendence. 

It will be remembered that the last trouble on the 
railways arose in connection with the case of driver 
Knox, of the Northeastern Railway. Convicted of 
drunkenness while off duty he was lowered in grade 
and wages by the company. His fellow-workers 
regarded the whole matter as very unjust and a strike 
broke out that threatened to engulf the whole sys- 
tem. So serious were the prospects, that the Gov- 
ernment interfered, and after a rehearing of the case, 
quashed the conviction of Knox, whereupon the com- 
pany installed him to his old position, and the 
strike was called off. Hypocritically the North- 
eastern Railway Company pretended that the 
degradation of Knox, after thirty years service, was 
a move in the interest of public safety. The whole 
matter is reversed in the case of the present trouble 
which has arisen on the Midland Railway. Here a 
train conductor, or as we would call him guard, 
named Richardson was dismissed for alleged dis- 
obedience to the orders of a superior. Again, as in 
the case of Knox nothing more would have been 
heard of the matter had it not been for the fact 
that Richardson was a member of a strong union. 
Protests were at once raised by his fellow workers, 
and it was alleged that, again as in the case of Knox, 
he had been victimized after between twenty and 
thirty years’ service. It transpired that his “‘dis- 
obedience”’ lay in the fact that he had refused to 
break one of the regulations laid down by the rail- 
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are certain exceptions to this rule: 





way company in accordance with the Government 
Board of Trade’s ruling to the effect that the number 
of wagons drawn by an engine should not exceed a 
certain proportion to the braking power of the train. 
Richardson had authority over the brakes of his 
train and refused to add wagons in excess of the 
brake capacity of the train when so ordered. The 
manner in which this case reverses the Knox case is 
clear and no pretence that the company is acting 
in defence of public safety is possible. In fact, the 
reverse is true for the putting of the train on a track 
which the brakes are unable to cope with is a dis- 
tinct menace to life and limb. Although no strike 
has yet broken out, most serious mutterings are 
heard all over the system and the union has all its 
work cut out to hold the men back for the time being 
until the matter of the dismissed guard will per- 
haps be settled peaceably by the railway corpora- 
tion officials. 

These one-man strikes, as I have before pointed 
out in these columns, are becoming a regular feature 
of industrial unrest in Great Britain and Ireland. 
They have arisen in the last couple of years, at least 
three times on railways and once or twice in the 
textile district. These have all been big disputes 
ending in every case in a victory for the insurgent 
workers. The solidarity indicated in these matters 
is encouraging in the highest degree and is both the 
result of strong unionism and an incentive towards 
further organization. 

The question of an eight-hour day all round, has 
been discussed at numerous trade union meetings 
and conferences during the last twelve months as the 
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result of a congress resolution in favor of takingaction. 
The Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Unions 
Congress will proceed to formulate alternative 
proposals for submission to the constituent organiza- 
tions. Unofficially it is stated that these may in- 
clude a plan of “direct action’’ by means of which the 
members of a union now working nine or more hours 
will after a given date stop work at the end of eight 
hours. It will be remembered that Keir Hardie 
mentioned in a speech a few months ago that such a 
proposal was being discussed. Responsible officials 
of the congress at the time denied official knowledge 
of it. Since then it has been made known that Mr. 
Hill, the secretary of the Boilermakers’ Society and 
a member of the Parliamentary Committee, has 
put forward a definite proposal of this nature. W hat 
support is accorded to the direct action scheme is 
impossible to estimate, as there has been but little 
reference to it in reports of conferences on the eight- 
hour day question such as were held in Leeds and 
Sheffield. There is admittedly strong support for 
action, preferably by legislation, and little was heard 
of any other proposal when the Labor party con- 


. ference during January endorsed Mr. Gill’s Cotton 


Factories Hours’ bill. That measure limits the 
application of the eight-hour principle to the cotton 
trade. Similar sectional bills have been put forward 
by Mr. Hudson in the interest of the railwaymen and 
by Mr. Wilkie for the baking industry. Will Thorne 
has a measure for an eight-hour day all round. The 
possibilities of this, as well as the other bills, will, 
it is expected, be considered in framing a practical 
policy for the entire trade union movement. 





German Labor News. 


By Hans FEHLINGER, MUNICH. 


tion in this country was not very promising. 

Some of the most important collective labor 
agreements were to terminate during the first months, 
and it seemed that they would not be renewed with- 
out stoppage of work because the employers 
declined to grant the legitimate demands of the 
workmen. In the meantime, however, the situation 
improved considerably. 

In the woodworking industry the employers 
threatened to lockout about 65,000 men if these 
men were not prepared to accept the terms offered 
by the employers’ association, namely, an increase 
of the hourly rates amounting to 1 pfennig (14 cent) 
in each of the years 1913, 1914, and 1915, and no 
reduction of the working time in cities having the 
fifty-four hours or a shorter working week. Negotia- 
tions ceased for a while but were reopened at the 
initiative of Baron Berlepsch, one of the most 
ardent advocates of industrial peace in Germany. 
Both parties agreed upon Baron Berlepsch’s acting 
as umpire, provided that his decision should come 
into force only if accepted by a majority vote of the 
workmen’s and the employers’ organizations. On 
February 8, Baron Berlepsch announced his decision, 
the main provisions of which are as follows: The time 
wages shall be increased by 2 pfennigs (4 cent) 
per hour on March 1, 1913, and March 1, 1914, and 
by 1 pfennig per hour on March 1, 1915. There 
In seventeen 


j T THE beginning of 1913, the industrial situa- 


cities, the total increase amounts to 2, 4, or 6 
pfennigs. For every hour of reduction of the weekly 
working time an additional increase of the hourly 
wages amounting to | pfennig shall be granted, so 
as to avoid reductions of earnings in consequence of 
shortening the working hours. Piece rates shall be 
increased proportionately. The reductions of the 
working time vary in the different cities between one 
hour and three hours per week. In Berlin the reduc- 
tion is from 51 to 50 hours, in Miinich it is from 
52 to 51 hours, in Cologne, Diisseldorf, Hanover, 
Magdeburg, Kiel, and some other cities from 53 to 52 
hours, in Halle, Liibeck, Stettin from 54 to 52 
hours, etc. Employment offices jointly managed by 
workmen’s and employers’ representatives shall be 
established in every city where they do not exist 
as yet. Details not covered by the decision shall 
be agreed upon between representatives of both 
parties. The threatened lockout will probably be 
avoided. 

In the building trades the general agreement 
of 1910 and most of the local agreements terminate 
on March 31, a. c. Negotiations for the renewal 
of these agreements were commenced early in 
January, but no settlement has been reached thus 
far and the danger of a great struggle directly in- 
volving about 400,000 men still exists. 

In a dispute in the tailoring and garment working 
trades, a committee of arbitration, consisting of 
Judges von Schulz, Prenner, and Hiller, made the 
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following recommendations: The weekly working 
hours shall be reduced to sixty in all places where 
longer hours are worked at present. Increases of 
wages shall be granted amounting to 5-10 per cent; 
in a majority of cases the increase varies between 
5 per cent and 7% per cent. The employers are re- 
quested to take steps towards the abolition of home- 
work. It is almost certain that the recommendations 
will be accepted. 

In 1912 the union of tailors and garment workers 
was involved in 226 trade movements, 68 of which 
terminated without stoppages of work. The disputes 
affected 3,433 establishments and 27,085 wage- 
earners, 21,418 of whom were members of the union. 
The total duration of the 158 strikes and lock- 
outs amounted to 290,000 working days. The work- 
people were wholly successful in 216 movements 
and partly successful in 3 movements, while 
3 strikes involving a small number of persons 
were lost. The increases of wages obtained in the 
various branches of the trade were as follows: 


Amount of 
increase per 
week. 


No. persons 
participating. 


16,396 


$10,197 
$1,121 
$629 
$162 


ee eee ee 
Men’s ready-made clothing... 
Ladies’ ready-made clothing.. 
Other BEGRGRCE..........2.02--.-00- 








19,890 $12,109 
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Reductions of the hours of labor were secured for 
3,687 persons, the average reduction amounting to 
three and one-half hours per person per week. ~ 

The movement towards consolidation of the trade 
union forces is making progress. During the later part 
of 1912 the German Blacksmiths’ Union amalga- 
mated with the General Metal Workers’ Union. 
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There exist at present, besides~ this industrial 
union, three other trade organizations of metal 
workers, but of these only one, the Coppersmith’s 
Union, is affiliated to the German Federation of 
Labor. The table below}shows the membership of 
all metal workers’ unions: 


Membership at the end of— 
1911 1912 





Metal Workers’ 


Coppersmiths’ Union............| 
Hirsch-Duncker Metal Work-| 

“Se Se, 
Christian Metal Workers........| 
Tot_________| 623,808 


43,710 
43,302 








Negotiations aiming at amalgamation are being 
carried on between the executive councils off the 
unions of glassmakers (19,000 members), potters 
(16,600 members) and earthenware stovemakers 
(13,000 members); it is expected that the negotia- 
tions will, in the course of the year, lead to the 
establishment of an industrial union of glass and 
ceramic workers. 

The shipwrights’ union will decide the question 
of amalgamation with the general wood workers’ 
union at its convention to be held within a few weeks. 
There is also a good deal of discussion about dis- 
solving the carvers’ union and transferring the wood 
carvers to the general wood workers’ union and the 
stone carvers to the stone workers’ union. However, 
President Dupont and the majority of the present 
executive council of the carvers do not seem to be 
very favorably inclined towards industrial unionism. 

The co-operative employes’ union amalgamated 
with the retail clerks’ association. 


*Including the membership of the Blacksmiths’ Union. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FroM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith-presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive: The information comes from those 


familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 
and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Amalgamated Lace Operatives. 


David L. Gould.—Expenditure for death benefit 
$300. Strikes were recently on in Newburgh, N. Y., 
and Pawtucket, R. I. The controversy was in ref- 
erence to wage-scale and maintenance of union 
shop, and contest was on for three months and three 
weeks respectively, but the result was satisfactory 
in both cases. The state of employment is good and 
improving. 

Brotherhood of Painters. 


J. C. Skemp.—Have expended in death benefits 
during the last month $10,925, while the expendi- 
ture for sick and disabled members reached $1,175. 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers. 

William Van _ Bodegraven.—The international 
union has organized five local unions during the 
month at Trenton and Perth Amboy, N. J. Ex- 
pended in death benefits $200. State of employ- 
ment fair and improving. At Mascoutah, IIl., the 
local union secured an increase in wages. At Tren- 
ton, N. J., four locals of porcelain workers secured 
an increase in wages and a reduction in hours 
through arbitration after strike. 


Journeymen Tailors’ Union. 


E. J. Brais.—One local union has been organized 
during the past month at Portland, Ore. Ex- 
penditure and death benefits amounted to $980. 


Sick and disabled benefits $1,492. Strikes were on 
at San Francisco, Milwaukee, Trenton, Los Angeles, 
and Birmingham. Settlement in some of these 
places has been effected, while others are pending. 
The state of employment not good, owing to the 
season of the year. There is in contemplation the 
introduction of the week-work system. 


Print Cutters’ Association. 


R. H. Scheller—The expenditure for death bene- 
fits during the past month reached $400. State of 
employment very good to members working. 


Steel Plate Transferrers. 
D. H. Sherman.—State of employment good. 


Stove Mounters. 


Frank Grimshaw.—Two unions organized within 
the past month. Expenditure and death benefits 
$100. State of employment fair. An advance of 
5 percent in wages has been secured in Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Dover, N. J.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, and Belleville, Ill. Four per cent advance 
has been secured at Detroit, Mich. 


Commercial Telegraphers. 


S. J. Konenkamp.—Commercial telegraph busi- 
ness unusually dull. Advised that Western Union 
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Telegraph Company has ordered reduction in ex- 
penses of one million dollars for 1913. Wage reduc- 
tions reported in northwest. Following new wage 
agreement between Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 
and United Press Association, the Associated Press 
made a general increase to meet the union condi- 
tions in National News Association, International 
News Service, and United Press Associations. The 
increase aggregates 15 per cent and is general. 


Tin Plate Workers. 


Arthur Watkins.—A union has been formed dur- 
ing the past month in St. Louis. The state of em- 
ployment is good. Organizer has just been put on 
the road. 


United Mine Workers. . 


Edwin Perry.—The United Mine Workers com- 
prises 2,403 local unions, with a membership of 
391,112, an increase over last month of 4,147. 
Strikes are on in West Virginia, Colorado, and 
Vancouver Island. 


Wood Carvers. 


Thomas J. Lodge.—State of employment fair and 
improving. In Detroit, Mich., the members of the 
local union received an increase of 5 cents per hour, 
as a result of a few days’ strike. In Cleveland, 
Ohio, the wood carvers are seeking an increase of 
5 cents an hour to take effect May 1. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Fresno.—F. P. Lamoreaux: 

Condition of organized labor good. 
ment steady considering time of year. 
carriers’ union has secured an increase in wages of 
50 cents per day, effective May 1. A city ordi- 
nance has been passed, requiring that all plumbers 
be registered if qualified, which insures the employ- 
ment of only skilled workmen. Gas workers have 
just been organized. The painters of Reedley and 
the plumbers of Dinuba and Reedley have just been 
organized. 

Monterey.—A. 1. Matthis: 

Organized labor in healthy condition. Unor- 
ganized labor is gradually coming into the unions. 
Employment is very unsteady at present. Car- 
penters, painters, plasterers, and cement workers, 
have made demands for a raise in wages on April 
1, and no trouble is anticipated. A ladies’ auxiliary 
is being formed, the principal object being to boost 
the union labels. The retail clerks and butchers 
are being urged to organize. 

Petaluma.—W. M. Boyd: 

General conditions of organized labor fair. Sev- 
eral get-together meetings have been held and more 
are to follow. The feeling of solidarity seems to be 
growing. Unorganized labor generally apathetic. 
Prospective labor legislation exciting much interest. 
Employment is not steady. Shoeworkers on five-day 
schedule since first of the year. Work is slack among 
the building trades generally, owing to the season 
of the year. The carpenters presented an increased 
wage-scale to take effect May 1, all contractors but 
one signing or agreeing to sign. Hotel and res- 
taurant employes have been reorganized and are 
now on a sound working basis. 

Santa Barbara.—C. F. Edie: 

Carpenters are securing new members rapidly. 
The barbers have secured a substantial raise. All 
other crafts are improving. Organization of the 
Building Trades Council has had much to do with 
the intensified interest displayed. Employment 
is good and prospects bright for the coming season. 
Workers in concrete on the State Normal School 
building secured an advance of 25 cents per day. 
The State is doing the construction work by day 
work, 


Employ- 


The hod- . 


San Bernardino.—Allen C. Keliey: 

Bartenders, cooks, and waiters, barbers, musicians, 
and the building trades are well organized. Barbers 
have secured Sunday closing and an advance in 
wages. Work is being done in getting all the crafts 
together in order to promote an educational cam- 
paign among the unorganized. Considerable work 
is being done to advance the sale of union label prod- 
ucts. Musicians’ union just organized. Clerks, 
teamsters, and butchers’ unions under way. 


COLORADO. 


Alamosa.—George L. Purdy: 

Organized labor has very fair conditions, while the 
unorganized have very poor. Employment is 
reasonably steady in most lines, and organized 
labor has a decided advantage over the unorganized. 
Good work is being done by the Trades and Labor 
Assembly in the interest of union labels. 

Grand Junction.—Frank Haviland: , 

The general condition of organized labor is far 
superior to that of the unorganized. Employment 
is unsteady at this season of the year. Every effort 
is being put forth to promote the sale of union label 
goods. The eight-hour law for women in stores, 
laundries and factories is now in effect. A label 
league and a union of retail clerks are under way. 

Leadville.—Alfred Pomeroy: 

Condition of organized labor fair, while unor- 
ganized is bad. Employment is unsteady. Em- 
ployers are antagonistic to the women’s eight-hour 
law, and also the eight-hour law for mines and 


mills. 
CONNECTICUT. 


New Haven.—Samuel Cohn: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good. Build- 
ing trades have formed a new building trades alliance. 
Employment as a rule is steady. The plumbers have 
succeeded in winning a forty-two weeks’ strike, with 
an increase of $1 in wages and the union shop. The 
tailors are on strike against doing ‘“‘struck work,” 
there having been several non-union shops estab- 
lished here, as a result of the New York strike. The 
cigarmakers are active in their agitation for their - 
union label and all others. 

Willimantic.—Fred J. Hill: 


Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
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is about half time. A movement is on for an in- 
crease in wages in the plumbing and painting in- 
dustry, but no strike is expected. Local unions 
of all crafts are active in their endeavor to better 
conditions. Bartenders have been organized with a 
good sized charter list. The movement on foot to 
organize the American Flint Company is fairly well 


started. 
FLORIDA. 


Fort Myers.—W. J. Burke: 

No local unions are established in this place, but 
there are a few card men who reside here. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady. 

Sarasota.—M. 1. Wread: 

The carpenters, bricklayers, and painters com- 
prise the only unions in this place. The carpenters 
and painters are steadily employed. The wage- 
scales have been advanced from 374 cents to 40 
cents an hour during the month of January without 
any difficulty. The eight-hour day is generally 
observed and the organizations are gaining ground. 
A union carpenter and union painter have just 
been elected to the city council. 

Titusville —Luther Hitchcock: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is fairly steady. 

GEORGIA. 


Americus.—W. H. Harrold: 

Organized labor is in better shape now than pre- 
viously. Employment is unsteady at this season 
of the year. 

Lithonia.—A. G. Wilson: 

Condition of organized labor is 25 per cent better 
than last year at this time. Employment is improv- 
ing. Headway is being made in the interest of 
union labels. 

Macon.—Frank Hobbs: 

Considering a short cotton crop, which largely 
controls business in this section, employment for 
organized workmen has held up remarkably well. 
Employment for unorganized unskilled labor is not 
very good. Employment fairly steady, but in some 
instances hours have been curtailed. Organized labor 
has the best of everything in hours and wages. Union 
label committees are active. The meatcutters were 
recently organized, and the bakers are talking or- 
ganization. 

Savannah.—Robert Fechner: 

Employment is steady in the building trades, 
while railroad shops are on short time. All railroad 
shop employes have received an increase of 1 cent per 
hour without strike. A building trades council 
has been firmly established and is doing good work. 
Several local unions have active committees work- 
ing to advance the sale of union label products. 
Unions of meatcutters and moving picture machine 
operators are under way. 


ILLINOIS. 


Breese.—F. C. Coers: 

Every local union in good condition and employ- 
ment has been steady for some time. An increase of 
5 cents per hour has been secured for all unskilled 
labor. Everything in this place is organized. Label 
committees have charges of union label agitation. 
An ordinance was recently passed by the city coun- 
cil stipulating the employment of only organized 


workmen on city work. The electrical workers 


have just been organized. 


Carthage.—W. E. Tronte: 

There is no one trade outside of the cigarmakers 
that can be organized because of insufficient num- 
bér of men employed at any given vocation. The 
demand for the label on almost everything is good. 


Du Quoin.—Geo. A. Pflanz: 

Practically all the trades here are organized. Em- 
ployment is very quiet at the present time. Union 
men are insistent in their demand for union label 
goods. 

East St. Louis.—Louis Schebe: 

Organized labor progressing fairly well, with very 
few crafts unorganized. Employment is increasing 
in volume. Beer coil cleaners have been organized. 

Edwardsville—John F. Wentz: 

There is a better outlook here than for five years. 
The federal labor union has a large membership. 
Employment is not steady, owing to weather condi- 
tions. A new wage-scale for federal labor union 
will take effect April 1. The demand for union 
labels is good. 


Freeport.—W. H. McCall: 

Industrial conditions are good here. The main 
industries and public utilities are passing into the 
hands of large corporations and much rebuilding and 
extension work in consequence is being done. Em- 
ployment is quite steady. Cement workers’ union 
is under way. 

Herrin.—Caleb Rash: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good, with not 
many unorganized. Employment in the mines is 
getting slack. Building trades outlook promising, 
nearly all men working. Dispute over jurisdiction be- 
tween the carpenters, bricklayers, and federal labor 
union has been amicably settled. A preliminary 
meeting has been held to form a local building trades 
council, and success seems to be assured. 


Herrin.—Hugh Willis: 

All trades are organized, but work is unusually 
slack at present, several mines having closed down. 
The trades council is doing good work for the union 
labels. Am also glad to report that the trouble 
existing between the federal labor union, carpen- 
ters, and bricklayers has been adjusted. 

Joliet—William Bell: 

Organized labor here in normal condition. Un- 
organized labor in steel industry has received a 
voluntary increase in pay and more favorable condi- 
tions. Employment steady in metal trades, but 
in the building trades dull. The street railway em- 
ployes are petitioning the Legislature for a ten-hour 
workday within twelve consecutive hours. Boosting 
is being done for the union labels. A cement workers’ 
union is under way. 


Kangakee.—Norris Stone: 

Organized labor in good condition. Employment 
has been good during the winter, with an insufficient 
number of men to meet the demand. A number of 
the organizations are making demands for an in- 
crease to be effective April 1, with pospects good 
for all to be granted without strike. The inde- 
pendent telephone company here has all union line- 
men, and has signed an agreement with the local 
union. The central body has a committee at work 
promoting the union labels. The stationery engineers 
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have just organized. Retail clerks and waiters’ 
unions under way. 


Kewanee.—Robert J. Wilson: 

The drug clerks in the county are talking organiza- 
tion. There seéms to be a good field here for an 
organizer. Employment is steady. Organized labor 
is working eight and nine hours per day, while un- 
organized works ten. Considerable agitation is 
being done for the union labels. 


Lincoln.—H. A. Crawford: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition, al- 
though employment is not steady. Carpenters are 
demanding shorter hours with higher wages, to be 
put into effect April 1. Teamsters’ were organized 
recently. 


Marion.—W. H. Rix: 

Most of the crafts in this city are well organized. 
Employment not very steady this season of the year. 
Prospects are good for organized !abor the coming 
year. Federal labor union has been organized 
recently. A union of laundry workers is under 
way 

Paris.—Edward Low: . 

Employment fairly steady, with employment 
about two-thirds of the time. Efforts are being put 
forth to organize the painters. 


Pekin.—P. Klein: 

Employment is Steady, with all union men at 
work. Much work is being done for the union labels. 
Organization of a building trades council is under 
way. 

Pinckneyville—Wm. G. Schwetzler: 

Condition of organized labor improving. Em- 
ployment is not steady. A label committee is pro- 
moting the sale of union made goods. A federal 
labor union was recently organized. 


Streator.—William Topham: 

Condition of organized labor good. Organized 
local of stage employes with a good charter list, and 
reorganized the laundry workers. Organized labor 
had a very prosperous year in 1912. Employment 
is fair and it is expected that 1913 will be a banner 
year. Painters have received an increase of 5 cents 
per hour and the team drivers a 25 per cent raise. 
The teamsters have also been reorganized. 


INDIANA. 


Brookville—Adam W. Geis: 

Organized labor is in good condition, while un- 
organized is not so g The cigarmakers are 
advertising union labels. 

Evansville—Geo. J. Schwab: 

Organized labor is in better condition by far than 
unorganized. Much interest is being taken in 
advancing labor measures. Employment is fair, 
but not plentiful. Some organizations have secured 
an increase in wages. The Central Labor Union is 
preparing a label exposition for the purpose of 
familiarizing all with the various labels of organized 
labor. The bakery and confectionery workers have 
recently organized. 


Logansport.—Dora Smith: 

There has been a genuine union revival during the 
past month. Open meetings, social and educational 
campaigns by the local unions for the purpose of 
spreading the gospel of trade unionism, and the 


building up of organizations, have been held. Em- 
ployment has been fairly good during the winter. 
The outlook for employment in the building trades 
is more promising the coming spring than for many 
years. The State Legislature has passed a number 
of laws of minor importance and refer chiefly to 
railway men. Carpenters, retail clerks, and bakers’ 
unions are under way. 


Peru.—Dave Morris: 

Organized labor in far better condition than un- 
organized. Employment is fairly steady. The shop 
trades on the Wabash Railroad have secured, with- 
out strike, 2 cents an hour increase. The Mer- 
chants’ Credit Exchange is fighting organized labor 
here. A Women’s Label League is in the process of 
formation. The Legislature has passed a bill pro- 
viding for a semi-monthly pay-day for railroad men, 
and a $75 exemption law. The bartenders have just 
organized, and bakers, retail clerks, teamsters, and 
painters’ unions are under way. 


Richmond.—Elmer S. Laymon: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Work in the build- 
ing trades line is beginning to pick up, and employ- 
ment is fairly steady now. A small increase in wages 
has been secured. A bakers’ union is under way. 


IOWA. 


Cedar Rapids.—R. G. Stewart: 

This is the best organized city of its size in the 
country. An arbitration agreement is again in 
effect with the Employers’ Association. Building 
trades conditions point to a great building season, 
with no differences and no strikes under the agree- 
ment. Employment is fairly steady for the mid- 
winter season. Increases in the following unions have 
been secured without strike: Printers, $2 per week, 
three year contract; painters, 75 cents a day; plas- 
terers and lathers, each, $1 per day; sheet metal 
workers, 50 cents per day. Secured stationery 
firemen’s license and inspection law in city council 
last month. Cereal mill, garment workers, street 
railway employes, and municipal employes all be- 
ginning to see benefits of organization. Prospects 
are bright. 


Dubuque.—Simon Miller: 

Organized labor in fairly good shape. 
of building trades of two years’ duration still on, the 
object being to establish the open shop, long hours, 


Lockout 


and low wages. Employment is steady in railroad 
shops and factories, but outside work in building 
line is not steady this time of the year. Unor- 
ganized labor has longer hours and less per hour in 
wages than organized. The workmen’s compensa- 
tion bill is before the Iowa Legislature. The Ladies’ 
Union Auxiliary is doing good work for the union 
labels. Stationery firemen's union is under way. 


Marshalliown.—J. C. Crellin: 

Organized labor in good condition. Employment 
is steady. Good work is being done for the union 
labels. Retail clerks, teamsters, and federal labor 
unions under way. 


Mystic.—D. M. Van Dike: 

Conditions of organized labor in general are good. 
Owing to the mild winter, coal mining industry is 
not very crowded, but other trades are in good 
shape. Employment is fair. 
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Sioux City.—M. J. Stone: 

Condition of organized labor never better. Em- 
ployment is steady, the winter having been favorable 
to building operations. Wages have been on the 
upgrade. Carpenters’ scale was increased 10 cents 
per hour, and other crafts also increasing wages 
without strike. Organized crafts are much in ad- 
vance of the unorganized workers. Carpenters’ 
union has increased its membership from 117 in 
March, 1912, to 500 on January 1, 1913. Tinners 
ind painters both gained in membership during the 
past year. Bookbinders recently organized, and 
photo-engravers’ organization under way. 


KANSAS. 


Blue Rapids.—C. O. Norris: 

Condition of organized labor fair. 
is improving. 

Lawrence.—B. M. Schooley: 

Organized labor is maintaining the eight-hour 
day and a union scale of wages, and while the un- 
organized generally work eight hours, the result of 
the influence of organized labor, yet they receive 
much lower wages than union men. Carpenters are 
receiving 374 cents per hour; bricklayers 45 cents, 
and stonecutters 45 cents. The partonage for union 
labeled goods is increasing. 

Leavenworth.—Grant Parker: 

Organized labor in good condition, but work is 
scarce. About half the usual number of miners 
working and they only about half time. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Gulf port—J. H. Pearson: 

Condition of organized labor good, with employ- 
ment steady. Prior to the organization of the unions 
in this place ten and eleven hours a day was the rule, 
but since organization an agreement has been 
entered into whereby nine hours constitutes a day’s 
work, and indications are that there will be a still 
further reduction in the hours of labor. 


MAINE. 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

Condition of organized labor good and unorganized 
poor. Employment unsteady in the building trades, 
but in other lines fairly good. 


Portland —Joseph H. De Costa: 

Organized labor is securing many improvements 
in the shape of increased wages and shorter hours, 
and unorganized labor is securing no advancements. 
Employment is fairly steady and masons’ union on 
April 1 will demand an increase of 5 cents an hour, the 
present scale being 55 cents. The building laborers 
are also asking for an increase to bring their scale 
up to 35 cents an hour. The stonecutters’ union is 
also preparing to ask an increase of 40 cents per day 
and the Saturady half-holiday the year round, the 
present scale being $3. The eight-hour day prevails 
in these trades. Splendid work is being done in 
advancing the sale of union label products. 

Portland.—Edward A. Hopkins: 

Condition of organized labor good. Much work 
has been done to interest the unorganized, but it is 
a difficult problem. Good work is being done for 
the union labels. The fifty-four hour bill tor women 
and children has just passed the Legislature in lieu 
of the fifty-six hour law. Millwrights and stationery 
firemen are organizing. 


Employment 


Waterville—J. Frank Partridge: 

The condition of organized labor is good and 
employment is steady. Work is being done in push- 
ing the union labels. Painters, decorators, and 
paperhangers have just organized. Efforts are being 
made to organize the electricians. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore.—Thomas P. O’Rourke: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
good for this season of the year. An attempt is 
being made to organize the drug clerks, as well as 
the retail clerks. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Bridgewater.—William J. Swift: 

Organized labor in good condition. Employment 
fairly steady for this season of the year. Wages of 
town employes, through the efforts of the Central 
Labor Union, were increased 25 cents per day, 
effective March 1. Central Labor Union agitation 
in behalf of union labels is effective. Work is being 
done to interest laborers not organized, and work 
has been done among the street workers with a view 
to organizing them. 

Chicopee.—James F. Murphy: 

Condition of organized labor is fair with the 
condition of unorganized very bad. Employment is 
steady, practically all trades have secured an in- 
crease in wages without striking. Members of the 
fire department have been granted an increase in 
wages. Good work is being done for the union labels 
Machinists organized during last month. Organiza- 
tion of shop hands is under way. 

Chicopee.—Francis W. Farrell: 

Condition of organzied labor is good, inasmuch 
as the different crafts are receiving the full wage 
demanded, together with an eight-hour day and good 
working conditions. Employment is steady. Labor 
committee reports increase in consumption of union 
labeled products. Efforts are being directed toward 
organizing the janitors in the municipal building in 
order to enforce the eight-hour law. 

Gloucester —Antoine A. Silva: 

Organized labor is in good shape and employment 
steady. A union of garment workers is under way. 

Haverhill.—Fred M. Knight: 

The unions affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor are in good condition. The barbers 
are just closing a successful strike. Employment for 
union men is steady. The State Board of Arbitra- 
tion has rendered favorable decisions recently in 
this city. The carpenters are organizing the wood 
box makers. The Central Labor Union is doing 
good work in behalf of the union labels. A machin- 
ists’ union has just been organized. A clerks’ union 
is under way. 

Middleboro.—Wm. S. Anderson: 

Employment in shoe factories is good, and in the 
building line work is slack at this time of the year. 
The Central Labor Union is active in promoting 
the union labels. 

Pittsfield.—John B. Mickle: 

About 40 per cent of the laboring people are 
organized, but much apathy is apparent among the 
unorganized. Employment is unsteady at present. 

Readville —John J. Gallagher: 

Condition of organized labor good and plenty of 
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work on the railroads. All railroads have employed 
a great deal of extra help. Employment steady on 
the railroad. The carmen of the Boston and Albany 
have secured a 7 per cent increase. The Rutland, a 
New York Central controlled road, unorganized, 
pays 9 cents per hour less than the Boston and 
Albany, an organized New York Central controlled 
road. 

Westfield.—J. C. Generouss: 

Condition of organzied labor good and employ- 
ment is steady. A large field for good workers in the 
whip, foundry, and bicycle trade. Westfield is the 
“‘whip city” of the world. The plumbers have just 
organized and a building trades council is under 
way. 

Winchester —Edmund A. Goggin: 

Condition of organized labor good. The unor- 
ganized are dissatisfied with their conditions, and 
are restless and inquiring. It is confidently expected 
that a number of unions will be formed during the 
coming season. Employment is fairly steady for 
this time of the year. Painters and town employes’ 
unions are holding open meetings and creating great 
interest among all the workers. Carpenters have also 
held a number of meetings. Agitation is being carried 
on in the interest of union label products. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis —John D. Chubbuck: 

Organized labor in Minneapolis is in better shape 
at present than for many years and the local unions 
are looking forward with expectancy to the coming 
spring,as everything points to a busy season. Painters 
and carpenters have started a campaign for new 
members and many ,are joining. Employment 
at this time is fairly steady. The billposters, after a 
strike of a few days, secured an increase in wages. 
Organized labor in Minnesota is working diligently 
to secure labor legislation in the present Legislature, 
and is meeting with some success. Much work is 
being done for the union labels. Initiative and refer- 
endum and the semi-monthly pay-day bills have 
passed the House of Representatives, with good 
prospects of passing in the Senate. Efforts are 
being put forth among the steel workers, flat jan- 
itors, and chauffeurs, with good prospects of get- 
ting unions in these crafts. 

Red Wing.—Loui Hallenberger: 

Condition of organized labor is good with em- 
ployment steady. There is a good demand for union 
label products. 

St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

Employment is fairly good here this winter. Inside 
electrical workers are presenting a new wage-scale to 
take effect May 1, calling for 55 cents per hour, 
instead of 40 cents, and contractors seem favorable 
to the increase. 


MISSOURI. 


Chillicothe —A. W. Hood: 

Condition of organized labor fair, but employment 
is not steady at this season of the year. 

Columbia.—Walter Ballenger: 

Condition of organized labor good, and organized 
bad. Employment is fairly steady in all crafts, 
except the building trades. Without strike the car- 
penters and printers have secured material in- 


creases recently. Considerable work is being done 
for the union labels. 

Kansas City.—John Smith: 

Organized labor is looking forward to a good sea- 
son and the unorganized are making inquiries re- 
garding our movement. Employment is only fair 
at this time of the year. The terra cotta workers are 
on strike against a reduction in wages. Our labor 
temple is doing well from the financial point of 
view, and the auditorium is considered to be one of 
the best in the city, and is occupied a large portion 
of the time for lectures, entertainments, and other 
gatherings. The Union Label League is doing 
good work. There are several unions under way. 


MICHIGAN. 


Albion.—Herman C. Kamp: 
Employment is steady. The coal miners will soon 
have a local union here. 


Bay City.—Andrew B. Radigan: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good. Em- 
ployment i is unsteady in the mining industry, other- 
wise fairly good. Organized crafts are well paid and 
work eight and nine hours, while the unorganized 
are poorly paid and work longer hours. Organized 
labor is fighting a bill in the State Legislature to 
establish the State police force, and much favorable 
legislation is pending. There is a general boosting 
campaign on to promote the sale of union label prod- 
ucts. Sheet metal workers were organized recently. 
Electrical workers and teamsters’ unions are under 
way. 

Detroit.—David Thomas: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good and em- 
ployment is fairly steady. Considerable work is 
being done to promote the union labels. 


Grand Rapids.—Claude O. Taylor: 

Condition of organized labor good and employ- 
ment fairly steady. The labor forward movement 
has had a good effect among all organized as well as 
unorganized workmen. Considerable work is being 
done for the union labels. Cooks and waiters and 
moving picture operators were recently organized. 


Kalamazoo.—Geo. E. Bouck: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good and 
employment is steady. Corset workers, papermakers, 
and bakers have been on strike since last year. A 
label league is doing dood work for the union labels. 


Mt. Clemens.—Matthew Snay: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady for this time in the year. The 
masons and plasterers are asking for a raise of 5 
cents an hour, as also are the carpenters. The crafts 
organized here have practically all the men working 
in the trades. Union label goods have a large sale 
here. 


Muskegon.—Charles Franke: 

Condition of organized labor fair. The inside 
trades have steady employment, while outside trades 
are affected by weather conditions. All of the build- 
ing crafts have secured wage increases varying 
from 216 cents to 10 cents per hour. The different 
crafts are holding interesting open meetings, with 
good results. The demand is increasing for union 
label products. 
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MONTANA. 


Anaconda.—Joseph Turtle: 

Condition of organized labor is good, and em- 
jloyment is steady. The merchants in the city have 
igreed to stop purchasing the products of an unfair 

eastern firm, whose goods have formerly had a large 
sale in this territory. 

Bozeman.—John W. Davis: 

Organized labor in fair condition and prospects 
‘ood for the building trades the coming season. 
ismployment is not steady at this time of the year. 

Roundup.—W. H. Morgan: 

Employment is unsteady at this season of the 
vear and organized labor is preferred. Much work 
s being done to promote the sale of union label goods. 
Journeymen barbers were organized during the past 

month, and a local union of cooks and waiters is 


under way. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


Fargo. —A. W. Bowman: 

It is quiet at present, but the outlook for the 
coming season is promising. Engineers and firemen 
~ Moorehead Municipal Electric Light Plant 
granted eight-hour day, effective March 1. Leather 
workers of Bristol and Sweet Company granted nine- 
hour day without decrease in wages. Bakers and 
confectionery workers’ union under way. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Lebanon.—Albert M. Lavigne: 

Condition of organized labor very good. Em- 
ployment is steady for the majority of the workers. 
Some good bills have passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State Legislature and are now before 
the Senate. The stores carry considerable union 


label goods. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Bound Brook.—A. B. Cook: 

There is only one union in this town, the car- 
penters, but local unions of plumbers and masons are 
located at Somerville, four miles away. Employ- 
ment is steady. Since organization the carpenters 
have raised their wages from $2 for a ten-hour day 
to $3.60 for eight hours, the period being ten years. 

Morristown.—A. B. Losey: 

Employment not very steady, owing to weather 
conditions. Prospects are fair for spring and summer. 
Efforts are being put forth to organize a building 
trades council. 

New Brunswick.—Walter Reynolds: 

Condition of organized labor good as compared 
with the unorganized. Employment is very steady. 
Good work is being done for the union labels. 

Trenton.—T. A. Thompson: 

Condition of organized labor good. Porcelain 
workers’ strike settled by board of arbitration. 
Agreement for two years secured with a scale of 
$2.25 to $2.50 per day of nine hours. Piecework 
prices are to be set as a minimum on this basis. The 
strike involved 2,000 working people, and the brick, 
tile, and terra cotta workers now have five unions 
in this branch of industry, which has never before 
been organized. ‘The strike continued for fifteen 
weeks. Seven strikes of unorganized working people 
are now in progress for increased wages. Thousands 
of unskilled workers have received from 1 cent to 3 
cents per hour increase in wages, due to the efforts 


of organized labor. Coach drivers have increased 
their wage-scale to $15 per week without difficulty. 
Wire, rope, and cable workers, numbering 600, and 
hard rubber workers were organized by organiza- 
tion committee of central body. There has been a 
large amount of work done for organization in this 
city within the last four months, the result of which 
is now seen in the ready response to the call for 
meetings, and the number of inquiries about organi- 
zation. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany.—William A. McCabe: 

The condition of organized labor is good, far 
better than the unorganized. Employment has been 
very good for the winter months. Good work is 
being done by the Union Label League. Much 
interest is being taken in the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, which is expected to pass the State Legisla- 
ture with some minor amendments. 

Auburn.—J. W. Dennis: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
fair in building trades and good in factories. A labor 
forward movement is in full swing, with several 
meetings each week being held, and the churches 
are co-operating. Demand for union label products 
is increasing. Three locals of textile workers, 
American, Italian, and Polish, were recently organ- 
ized. Teamsters are 50 per cent organized and still 
growing. Work is being done among the laundry 
workers and boot and shoe workers to secure organi- 
zation. 

Dunkirk.—James G. Sause: 

The strong local unions are getting stronger, but 
assistance is needed to assist the weaker organi- 
zations. Unorganized workers in many trades desire 
organization, but fear is entertained of discrimina- 
tion. Metal Trades Council reorganized a short 
time ago to take advantage of Metal Trades Depart- 
ment organizing campaign at Erie, Pa., which is 
forty-eight miles distant. So far results are apparent 
in boilermakers and machinists. The organizing 
campaign’ is to be continued. Molders received 
substantial increase in wages and have signed an 
agreement which runs for one year. Organized 
workers have the nine-hour day and good conditions, 
while unorganized workers have ten-hour day and 
straight time for overtime and bad working condi- 
tions, which are steadily getting worse. Central Labor 
Council has secured agreement with Odd Fellows that 
new building will be erected entirely by union men. 
This will be the first large building ever erected in this 
city under union shop conditions. The coffee roasters 
and theatrical stage employes have just organized. 
Sheet metal workers, boilermakers, unskilled labor- 
ers, and painters and decorators’ unions are under 
way. 

Hudson.—Alburtis Nooney: 

Organized labor is in fine condition, while the 
unorganized are working for much smaller pay. 
Employment is steady. Good work is being done 
for the union labels. 

Ogdensburg.—E. L. Emmert: 

Condition of organized labor very good. Employ- 
ment is quite steady: Teamsters secured a small 
increase without strike. Renewed interest is ap- 
parent in many local unions and increases in pay 
are expected during the coming season. Musicians 
and retail clerks’ unions are under way. 
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Plattsburg.—John M. Derby: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition, with 
good prospects of increase in membership. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady for this season of the year. 
Hodcarriers and building laborers recently organ- 
ized. Journeymen horseshoers, retail clerks, team- 
sters, pulp, and papermakers’ unions under way. 

Poughkeepsie-—Schuyler Lent: 

Condition of organized labor fair, with employ- 
ment fairly steady. Plumbers and steamfitters’ 
union secured an increase from $3.75 to $4 per day, 
without strike, the eight-hour day prevailing. Com- 
mittees are actively engaged in promoting the sale 
of union label goods. Stage employes and lathers’ 
unions are under way. 

Waverly.—Thomas E. Fakey: 

The carpenters, masons, cigarmakers, and bar- 
tenders are the only unions in this valley at present. 
Employment has been better this winter than for 
years. The carpenters are demanding a 20 per cent 
increase, effective May 1. Some work is being done 
in the interest of the union labels. A union of painters 
and paperhangers is under way. 


. OHIO. 


Bellaire —E. E. Tharp: 

Organized labor in good shape and progressing. 
Employment is steady. Open meetings are being 
held and much interest is being awakened. 

Cleveland.—Ed. McEachern: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
slow in building trades. Mass meetings have been 
held for the purpose of getting the Hebrew workers 
into their respective unions. Agitation for the union 
labels is being carried on effectively. The Work- 
men’s Compensation bill has passed the Senate of 
the State Legislature. A leather workers’ union 
is under way. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Condition of organized labor good and employ- 
ment fair in miscellaneous trades. Efforts are being 
put forth to organize the iron and steel workers and 
meetings are being regularly held for this purpose. 


East Liverpool_—John P. Duffy: 

Condition of organized labor good. Unorganized 
very poor. Employment is steady. Increased de- 
mand for union label products is noted. -Building 
trades council is in process of formation. 

Pomeroy.—John W. McIntosh: 

Employment is not very steady. Carpenters, 
mine workers, clerks, and painters are about to be 
organized. 

Welisville —Frank Smurthewaite: 

Organized labor improving, while the unorganized 
is indifferent. Work is plentiful at present. A fair 
demand for union labels is apparent. 


OKLAHOMA, 


Chickasha.—A. W. Bennett: 

Organized labor is in good condition as compared 
to the unorganized. Wages, hours of labor, and work- 
ing conditions are being maintained and the organi- 
zations are holding together remarkably well con- 
sidering the depression which has prevailed in this 
locality for more than a year. Employment is not 
very steady. A label committee is actively pro- 
moting union labels. 


McAlester.—D. S. O’Leary: 
Organized labor in fair condition, while unor- 


ganized labor is in poor condition. Employment is 
very unsteady. Good work is bring done for the 
union labels. Teamsters, horseshoers, and hod- 
carriers’ unions under way. 


Muskogee.—W. T. Maxwell: 

Organized labor in good condition, while unor- 
ganized labor is the recipient of low wages and 
unsteady employment. Employment is unsteady 
for most of the building crafts during this season 
of the year, while other crafts are doing fairly well. 
The various crafts have about a 90 per cent organi- 
zation. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Carbondale.—Arthur H. Lampe: 

Condition of organized labor is good, but unor- 
ganized bad. Employment is not steady at this 
season of the year in the building trades, but in 
other vocations fairly steady. Efforts are being made 
to interest the girls working in the silk mills, with 
a view to organization. Good work is being done in 
behalf of the union labels. Textile workers are being 
organized and some of the girls who were members 
of the union were discharged, but a committee 
waited on the management and secured their rein- 
statement, the girls being well pleased with our 
efforts. 

Forest City.—F. A. Burdick: 

Organized labor in fairly good shape. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady . Union label products are se- 
curing a fair patronage. Considerable interest is 
taken by the textile workers in organization and 
no doubt they will organize in the near future. 


Franklin.—J. S. Paulson: 

Organized labor in good condition; employment is 
steady with a good demand for men. Barbers are 
working to secure shorter hours and probably will 
be successful. Arrangements are being made to start 
a union label campaign. The patternmakers were 
recently organized. Unions of teamsters and 
chauffeurs are under way. 

Jeannette. —L,. E. Bittle: 

The conditios of organized labor here is good and 
maintaining wage-scales, while the unorganized are 
meeting with reductions. Employment is steady. 
Efforts are being made to advance the sale of union 
label products. A trades and labor assembly has 
just been organized. Efforts are being put forth to 
organize the clerks, barbers, and rubber workers. 


Mc Keesport.—Joseph Glannom: 

Condition of organized labor good and employ- 
ment steady. An electrical workers’ union is under 
way. 

Richland Center —Allen Grant: 

The iron molders’ union is the banner organiza- 
tion of this place. The average wages of cigarmakers, 
the principal industry, for February, was $8 per 
week. Employment is unsteady. Molders have 
secured an increase of 5 per cent without strike, 
owing to their strong organization. The organizing 
committee of the Central Labor Union is being 
successful in securing the affiliation of local unions, 
and union men are more active than in the past. 
There is a noticeable increase in the amount of 
union label goods on sale. 

Shenandoah.—Killian O'Neill: 

Condition of organized labor is very good and 
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work is plentiful and steady. A few crafts are still 
inorganized, but efforts are being made to bring all 
vorkers under the banner of unionism. This is a 
nining community with the miners well organized 
ind prosperous. All other trades and business 
iaturally reap the benefit. Efforts have just 
een inaugurated to boost union label products. The 
‘lerks and girl workers in the shirt factories are being 
ganized. 

Wilkesbarre—John J. Yonhon: 

Organized labor in this city is in better shape 
than ever before, and the small percentage of unor- 
zanized workers are joining their respective crafts, 
ind indications point to a prosperous year. Employ- 
ment in all crafts is fairly good and miners are now 
loing better than for some time past. Greater 
interest is being taken in the union labels than ever 
»efore and the Central Labor Union is active. The 
maintenance of way employes and the bakers and 
confectioners are organizing. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Sioux Falls —F. C. Almont: 

Organized labor in good shape. Employment is 
very steady, with plenty of work for all union men. 
During the past two seasons all trades have secured 
in increase of 10 per cent. Effective work is being 
done for the union labels. The city council has 
passed an ordinance requiring all plumbing to be 
inspected, and as a result a strong organization of 
plumbers has been formed. 


TENNESSEE. 


Springfield —W. E. Halloway: 
Condition of organzied labor good. Employment 


is steady. TEXAS 


Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: 

Organized labor in fair condition. Employment 
in some trades steady, but the building trades crafts 
rather unsteady on account of weather conditions. 
Constant agitation is being carried on for the union 
labels. Street-car men are on strike and all union 
men are walking. Strike-breakers have been brought 
in from St. Louis as “home seekers.”” Efforts are 
being made to organize the bakers. 

El Paso.—F. C. Standish: 

Condition of organized labor excellent; unor- 
ganized very bad. The state of employment is above 
the average. The electricians have secured an ad- 
vance from $4.50 to $5 as a result of a strike. General 
Secretary Frank Duffy of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters recently delivered a lecture in this 
city to a splendid audience, and was highly appre- 
ciated. The work in behalf of the union labels is 
progressing. Two unions are under way. 


Teague.—B. B. Marshall: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good, practi- 
cally all trades being organized save the retail 
clerks. Employment is steady. The strike of affili- 
ated trades in the Texas and Brazos Valley shops 
last year resulted in better conditions. Much interest 
is manifested in union label products. 

Temple.—J. A. McCalmont: 

Organized labor is improving and in good con- 
dition. Employment rather unsteady, owing to 
weather conditions. Carpenters’ union has secured 
eight hours and a scale of 50 cents an hour without 


strike. Painters and paperhangers have recently 
been organized with all men in the craft becoming 
members. 

Tyler —C. F. Simons: 

Condition of organized labor good and employ- 
ment is steady. There is a constant demand for 
union label products. 

Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

Condition of organized labor is good and employ- 
ment is fairly steady in all lines, except the building 
trades, which is hampered by weather conditions 
this time of the year. Demands for higher wages 
are being considered by employers and the Women’s 
Label League is doing splendid work in behalf of 
promoting products bearing the union label. 


UTAH. 


Milford. —C. W. Morse: 
Condition of organized labor good and unor- 
ganized fair. Employment is steady. 


VIRGINIA. 


Bristol —J. E. Benson: 

Organized labor in fair condition. The local 
unions are taking up the matter of forming a central 
body, which no doubt will be an accomplished fact 
in a short time. The sheet metal workers are talking 
organization. Employment is not steady at this 
season of the year. 

Richmond.—James Brown: 

Organized labor in fine condition. Employment is 
very steady for this season of the year. Union labels 
are fairly well patronized. . 

Roanoke.—S. C. Priddy: 

Condition of organized labor good and unor- 
ganized fairly good. Employment is steady in the 
building and railroad trades. Norfolk and Western 
Railway shop crafts have all received an increase 
in wages as follows: Boilermakers, 3 cents per hour; 
blacksmiths and machinists, 2 cents per hour; car 
builders, sheet metal workers, painters, molders 
hostlers and helpers, and pipe fitters, 144 cents per 
without any difficulty. Increasing activity is being 
manifest in creating a demand for the uuion labels. 
A local union of journeymen barbers is under way. 


WASHINGTON. 


Bremerton.—W. C. Tappe: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Unorganized labor gets the same pay as 
organized, but organized mechanics in the navy 
yard set the scale of wages. At the present time the 
force in the navy yard is small. There is a good 
demand for the union labels. Organization of a 
central body and also the carpenters is under way. 

North Yakima.—B. M. Williams: 

Labor conditions of organized crafts fair with the 
execption of carpenters and plumbers, building 
operations being quiet at this time of the year. 
Cooks and waiters have just been organized. 
Teamsters, butchers, and horseshoers, also Women’s 
Label League, are about to be organized. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Chester —W. B. Stewart: 

Conditions organized labor fair, as are also wages; 
but it is dull, especially so in the building trades. 
The potters are steadily employed as are also the 
sheet and tin plate mill employes. Almost all 
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kinds of labor are organized here, except unskilled 
and the employes of the American Sheet and Tin 
Plate Company. 

WISCONSIN. 


A ppleton.—John Gibson: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
steady. Much interest is being taken in the union 
labels. 

Ashland.—J. M. O’Brien: 

Organized labor in good condition. Employ- 
ment is not steady in the winter season. Agitation 
is being carried on in behalf of the union labels. 


Beloit.—C. A. Downes: 

Organized labor in fine shape, while unorganized 
labor is in poor condition. Employment is fair. 
Painters have secured an increase of 5 cents an hour 
without strike. Union labels are being pushed. 
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Sheet metal workers have just been organized. A 
union of meatcutters is under way. 

Berlin.—Sam T. Greene: 

Organized labor in fair condition, but employ- 
ment is unsteady in the winter months. Agitation 
is being carried on in behalf of the union labels. 

Marshfield —F. J. Mettelka: 

Condition of cigarmakers good with employment 
steady. Agitatioa for the labels is being carried on. 

Superior.—Chas. W. Swanson: 

Condition of organized labor normal, with em- 
ployment fairly steady. Working conditions are 
fair. Legislative Committee, comprising one repre- 
sentative from each local union, is meeting with 
good success. 

Wausau.—Ed. Rothmann: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good. Employ- 
ment is steady. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


CANADA. 


Berlin, Ont.—Fred Ackerknecht: 

Condition of organized labor very good. Employ- 
ment steady among the inside trades, but outside 
work is at a standstill this season of the year. Good 
work is being done for union labels. Electrical 
workers organized recently. Wood workers, team- 
sters, painters, and paperhangers’ unions under way. 

St. Catherines, Ont.—James Carty: 

Conditions are all in favor of organized trades. 
Employment fairly steady, but depends largely on 
weather conditions. Plumbers are on strike for 49 
cents per hour. Indications are for a general in- 
crease in the building trades. There is a general 
demand for goods bearing the union label. 

Guelph, Ont.—William Brown Parker: 

Condition of organized labor good, while the 
unorganized work for low wages and for long hours. 
Employment is steady and the outlook very bright 
for the coming season. Much interest is being taken 
in the agitation for the three-cent fare on the street 
railway. A label committee is hard at work pro- 
moting union labels. Musicians were recently 
organized. Electrical workers and other organiza- 
tions in process of formation. 

Nelson, B. C.—G. H. Hardy: 

Employment in every line is practically at a 
standstill, owing to the season of the year. The 
central body is an effective organization and is 
doing great work. The Union Label League is 
doing good work for the union labels. An organiza- 
tion of cooks and waiters is under way. 

St. Johns, N. B.—James L. Sagrue: 

There is an effort in the maritime provinces for 
organization work which would be productive of 
good results. Work in the building trades line very 
dull. Longshoremen and other trades fairly well 
employed. Factory wood workers have been organ- 
ized by the carpenters. A reorganization of the 
hodcarriers is in progress. 

Ontario, St. Thomas.—Robert Porter: 

Organized labor growing stronger all the time. 
Musicians have just organized with a membership 
of seventy-five and expect to reach 100 before closing 


their charter. There is sufficient work for all those 
who want it. The railway employes had to resort 
to strike in order to better conditions, which they 
partially succeeded in getting. About 80 per cent 
of labor organized and conditions are much better 
among the organized than the unorganized. Much 
work is being done in behalf of the,union label. 
Brewery workers and musicians organized during 
the month. Sheet metal workers and plumbers’ 
local unions under way. 
HAWAII. 

Hilo.—David Ewaliko: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Special 
interests vigorously oppose the organization of the 
workmen. Employment is not very steady. Eight 
hours is the rule on government work, while nine 
hours a day is the rule in private employment. 
The passage of the Burnett-Dillingham immigration 
bill will be to the best interests of organized labor on 


the Island. 
PORTO RICO. 


Arecibo.—Nemesio Morales: 

Condition of unorganized bad. Agricultural work- 
ers receiving 60 cents for eleven and twelve hours. 
The condition of organized labor as compared with 
the unorganized is good. The owners of sugar plan- 
tations are attempting to lower wages. The cigar- 
makers’ local union here is agitating in behalf of the 
union label. The Eight-Hour law is not strictly 
enforced. A local union of agricultural workers, a 
women’s domestic union, and a longshoremen’s 
union have been organized recently. Other organi- 
zations of agricultural workers, retail clerks, cement 
workers, and a federal labor union are under way. 

Cabo-Rojo.—Pascual Jordan: 

The members of the organization of bakers, car- 
penters, and shoe workers are getting steady employ- 
ment. Employment is steady in the cigarmaking 
trade. Other organizations are not very strong and 
there is a scarcity of work. There has been no recent 
improvement in shortening of hours and raising of 
wages. While the organized movement here is not 
strong, those who are organized are in better con- 
dition than the unorganized. 
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CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNions, 1913. 


April 26, York, Pa., National Print Cutters’ 
Association of America. 

About May 1, Chicago, IH., Sawsmiths’ National 
Union. 

May 1, New York, N. Y., United Cloth Hat and 
Cap Makers of North America. 

May 6, Pittsburg,Pa., Tin Plate Workers’ Interna- 
ional Protective Association of America. 

May 6, Fort Wayne, Ind., Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of North 
\merica. 

May 12, Toronto, Can., American Federation of 
Musicians. 

May 12, 
lelegraphers. 

May 19, Houston, Texas, Switchmen’s Union of 
North America. 

May 29-30, New York, N. Y., Steel Plate Trans- 
ferrers’ Association of America. 


Baltimore, Md., Order of Railroad 


June 2, Kansas City, Mo., International Associa- 
tion of Marble Workers. 

June 9, Denver, Colo., Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ 
International League of America. 

June 9-14, Buffalo, N. Y., International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union of America. 

June 10-11, Terre Haute, Ind., United Powder 
and High Explosive Workers of America. 

June 16, Montreal, Can., Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union. 

June 16, Rogersville, Tenn., International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America. 

June 19, New York, N. Y., White Rats Actors’ 
Union of America. 

Latter part of June or early in July, Atlantic 
City, N. J., National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters. 

July 4, , Amalgamated Leather Workers’ 
Union of America. 

July 7, Newark, Ohio, American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July 14, Seattle, Wash., International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employes of United States and 
Canada. 

July 14, Boston, Mass., International Longshore- 
men’s Association. ° 


July 19,-Holyoke, Mass., American Wire Weavers’ 
Protective Association. 

July 21, Chicago, Ill., International Steel and 
Copper Plate Printers’ Union of North America. 

August 4, Atlanta, Ga., Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance. 

August 5, Chicago, IIl, 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 6, Marion, Ind., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 


International Glove 


August 11, Pittsburg, Pa., International Brother- 
hood of Stationary Firemen. 

August 11, Nashville, Tenn., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

August 18-23, Cleveland, Ohio, International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 

August 20, Chicago, Ill., Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Freight Handlers 

August —, , Journeymen Tailors’ Union of 
America. 

August —, Boston, Mass., United Association of 
Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters and Steamfitters’ 
Helpers of the United States and Canada. 

September 1, Rochester, N. Y., Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of America. 

September 1, Indianapolis, Ind., National Federa- 
tion of Post-office Clerks. 

September 1, Salt Lake City, Utah, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes of America. 

September 8, Detroit, Mich., 
Union of Elevator Constructors. 

September 9, Springfield, Ill., American Brother- 
hood of Cement Workers. 

September 11, Boston, Mass., Spinners’ Interna- 
tional Union. 

September 15, Boston, Mass., 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

October 6, , International Association of 
Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos Workers. 

October 6, Sedalia, Mo., International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths and Helpers. 

October 20, Philadelphia, Pa., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

November 10, Seattle, Wash., American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


December 1, Chicago, Ill., International Alliance 
of Billposters and Billers of America 


International 


International 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of February, 1913 (The months are abbrevi- 
ated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 

Balance on hand January 31, 1913 . $93,334 90 

1. Iron and steel workers 14386, sup. . 00 

bar steel plate transferrers assn of A, tax, s 
. d, 12 ~~ 1 60 
Trades and labor assem, Helena, Mont, tax, 
“12, to and incl dec, Ma 12 50 


2 50 
Lies a handlers 14102, tax, jan, '13, $9.80; 
df 


Cigar a tobacco strippers 10227, tax, 
dec, '12, $3; df, $3 

Trades ans labor assem, Hannibal, Mo, tax, 
o, n, d, 

Railroad helpers ‘and laborers 14075, tax, jan, 
"13 


Pa per box makers 9309, tax, j, f, m, "13, $7.50; 
df, $7. 

Flour and — mill employes 14325, tax, dec, 
12, $1.15; df, $1.15 

Bottle cainers 10535, tax, jan, "13, $2.25; df, 


Iron Lees makers 12781, tax, d, ‘12 
$4; ; 
an 
PR SETS 14061, tax, jan, ‘13, $5. 50; ‘df, 


Conmal labor union, Boston, aioe eat 
Federal labor 14045, tax, n, d, 
df, $3; sup, $1.25. 
Trades and labor assem, Louisville, Ky, sup. 
Central labor union, Danbury, Conn, tax, dec, 
"12, to and incl may, '13, $5; sup, 25c. 
Flour S cereal mill employes 14335, tax, ‘jan, 
"13, 70c; d f, 70c; sup, 50c 
Suspendermakers 9560, sup 
Firemens 12270, tax, feb, ‘13, $5; f, $5. 
ae helpers 12864, tax, jan, a3, 65c; df, 


Federal labor 12953, tax, feb, °13, $4.20; d f, 
.20. 


Federal labor 8033, tax, d, ‘12, 5. f 13, $3.30: 

d 

Bookkeepers, ‘Ty hers, and accountants 
12646, tax, feb, 3.50; d f, $3.50 . 

Labor council, San An Cal, tax, oct, 
to and incl sept, "13 

Trades and labor council, Vallejo, Cal, tax, oct, 
"12, to and incl mar, '13 ts 

Central labor council, Anaconda, Mont, tax, 
8, 0, n, "12 

Central labor council, Petaluma, Cal, ‘tax, d, 
"12, j, f, "13 

Federated trades council, Re Cal, ‘tax, 
feb, '13, to and incl july, ’1 

Labor council, + cae Tl, a apr, 12, to 
and incl dec, . 

Caner, labor a ‘Gloucester, Mass, tax, 0, 
n, d, 

Central labor union, Cairo, Ill, tax, o, n, d, 

= vy" workers 8144, tax, d, °12, j, “43 
$1.40; df, $1.40.. ‘ 

Stone bankers 14210, tax, jan, ‘13, $1; df, $i 

Federal labor 14333, tax, jan, '13, 75c; d f, 75c 

Railroad helpers and laborers 14283, tax, jan, 
13, 50c; df, 50c ¥ ‘ 

Bridge tenders 12333, tax, feb, "13, $2; d f, $2 

G on bottle blowers assn of U S and Can, tax, 

“is. ‘ 

Intl brick, tile, and terra cotta workers alliance, 
tax, jan, ’ 

Switchmens union of N A, tax, jan, "13... 

Wood, — and metal lathers intl union, ‘tax, 
feb, 

Boot * shoe workers union, tax, o, n, 12. 

Intl bro of teamsters, chauffeurs, stablemen, 
and helpers of A, tax, d, '12, j, °13 

Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen of 
N A, tax, bal oct, "12... 

aor labor union, Lebanon, N H, tax, o, n, 
d, : 


Leather Nose 14102, sup 

Stenographers and typists assn 12755, sup.... 

Womens domestics 14370, tax, jan, '13, $1. 
d f, $1.90; sup, $1 

Federal labor 10128, sup. . 

Suspender workers 10093, sup 

Nailmakers 14199, sup 

Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers ‘and 
helpers intl union, sup. 

Gold beaters 12899, tax, jan, 13, $3. 95; ‘df, 
$3.95; sup. 

Laborers alk 12888, tax, jan, '13, $1.50; df, 
$1.50; sup, $1 

— trades and labor council, Edwardsville, 

Fur wor 


66 


30: 
61 


33 : 
458 


574 
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Absolutely Pure 


The only baking powder 
made from Royal Grape 


Cream of Tartar 


No Alum, NoLime Phosphate 





Laborers prot 14357, sup 

Intl alliance of theatrical stage ongnpes of 
U S and Can, sup. 

Arthur St Pierre, Montreal, Quebec, Can, sup 

Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 9136, 


sup 

Central trades council, Marion, Ind, tax, july, 
’12, to and incl dec, '12, $5; sup, 25c 

Federated trades council, Green Bay, Wis, tax, 
Oct, '12, to and incl mar, '13 ; ; 


. Federation of labor, Geneva, N Y, 


"12 : 
Federal labor 7087, tax, jan, hee 
$2.25. 


Federal labor 11366, tax, j, f,’ - d f, 80c 
Federal labor 8398, tax, d, ‘12, j a arp df, a 
Suspender workers 14327, am o, n, d, "12 
$1.05; df, $1.05. 
Pearl button workers: 14077, 
$25.85; df, $25.8 ot as 
—. labor 12837, ak nov, '12, 


Pa labor union, Nashua, N H, tax, jan, 
"13, to and incl june, '13 

Federal labor 14158, tax, d, ‘12, j, "13, $5.50; 
d f, $5.50 

Municipal dock builders, etc, 13041, sup 

Musicians prot assn 420, sup 

Horse nail workers 7180, sup 

Mineral water workers 12674, s 

— gas workers, ond "Deane 14387, 


Federal labor 12648, tax, d, ‘12, j, ‘13, $1. 65; 
d f, $1.65; sup, $i 50 

White rats actors union of A, tax, *. oy 

Patternmakers league of N A, tax, d, , 13 

Central labor council, Seattle and vi nity, 
Wash, tax, jan, "13, to and incl dec, '13.... 

Central labor union, Du Quoin, Ill, tax, o, n, d, 


Trades and labor council, Sweetwater auuaty. 
Wyo, tax, jan, '13, to and incl june, ‘13... 
Sewer diggers 8662, tax, feb, '13, $3; df, $3.. 


46 80 
50 


. Mineral water workers 12674 
75. 


5. Federal labor 12967, tax, sept, "12, 40c; d f, 40c 


Chicago court reporters 1 14171, tax, 
dec, 12; $1.70; df, $1. 

ae x labor 12102, tax, ‘eb, "13, $7.50; df, 
$7.5 


Elev a starters and operators 14366, tax, jan, 
‘13, $1; df, $1. 

Roe kmen and excavators 12438, tax, ‘jan, 
$14.70; df, $14.70 

Agricultural workers 14371, tax, jan, "13, $2; 
d 2 

John B Lennon, treas, A F of L, en, 
Ill, interest on deposits 

Dust clay pressers 14323, sup 

Pipe — 12917, tax, dec, te, ‘BSc; df, 85c; 
sup 

Lain 14375, tax, feb, 
$4.55; sup, $2.10. 

United laborers 14113, ‘sup.. 

Electrical porcelain kiinmens 14348, sup 

Suspendermakers 9560, sup 

Federal labor 11446, tax, it, m, a,m, ‘12, $1.75 
d f, $1.75; sup, 35c 

Ladies felt and straw hat workers 12815, sup. 

wir 10977, tax, d, "12, j, f, m, °13, $4; 
d 


$4 
. rr prot 14378, tax, jan, 


df, $2. 

mi 7 10952, tax, jan, "13 

Flour and cereal mill ae 13210, tax, feb, 
"13, 70c; df, 70c. 


"12, j, f, "13, $1.65; d 

Flour and cereal mill oe waa 29, tax, j, f, 
"13, $1; df, $1; sup, 25c 

Federal labor 14304, tax, jan, 


-15; sup, $1 

Federal S - 12806, tax, mar, '13, $7; df, 
sup, 

Newsboys prot 9077, tax, o, n, d, "12, j, f, "13, 
$25; sup, $2.25 

Plumbers laborers and excavators 12602, ‘tax, 
j, f, m, "13, $1.20; df, $1.20; sup, $1.08... . 

Trades council, Appleton, Wis, su 

Glasshouse employes 14340, sup 

United card and label council, Minneapolis, 
Minn (Johh D Chubbuck), sup 

Horse hair dressers 13029, tax, feb, 13, 85c; 
df, 85c.. , 
tax, jan, 
$5.75; df, $5.7 

Coopers intl union of N A, tax, ja n,’ 

| and suiat workers 10678, tax, jan, 13: $10; 


Electrical porcelain kilnmen 14348, tax, jan, 
"13, $1.50; df, $1. 

Flour and cereal mill a 13209, tax, feb, 
"13, 75c; df, 75c 

United laborers 14379, tax, feb, 13, $1; df, J 

American society of pate  weepey 9003, tax, 
feb, 13, $1.50; df, 50 

Badge, banner, Ki ‘button, and. novelty 
workers 14297, tax, jan, ‘13, $3.20; df, $3.20 

Int! union pavers, rammermen, flag layers, 
bridge and stone curb setters, sup 


b ae Try potters 7117, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j, "13, 


$21; 
neg it, 14098, tax, j, f, 13, $1.75; df, 


Su refi 
$17.50; 
Bottle — ty c~ stopper oes 10875, 
tax, feb, "13, $11.25; df, $11. 
Federal labor 9993, tax, feb, "3, or 40; df, 


2.40 
Flour and cereal mill B emplages 13227, tax, feb, 
"13, 35c; df, 35c 


Thurber trades council, Thurber, Tex, tax, apr, 
12, to and incl mar, '13 
Cay \ ees council, Hartford, Ark, tax, j, f, 


Central “ator union, New London, Conn, tax, 
o, n,d,’ 

Bro of Sateaess. ‘decorators, and pangs 
of A, tax, jan, "13.. 

Intl typographical union, ‘tax, jan, 43. 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup 

Federal labor 8620, tax, feb, "13, 40c; d f, 40c; 
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The Cocoa of 
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purity and whole- 
someness, its deli- 
cious natural flavor, 
and its perfect 
assimilation by the 
digestive organs. 


i 


As there are many inferior 

: . imitations, consumers oa 
Registered be sure to get the genuine wit 

U. 8. Pat Of our trade-mark on package. 
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8. Central trades and labor council, Lake Charles, 
La, tax, n, d, "12, j, 13, $2.50; sup, 50c. . 
Cigar.makers intl union of A, sup. . 
Hotei and restaurant employes intl alliance and 
bartenders intl league of A, sup. . 
Bro railway carmen of A, tax, j, f, m 
United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, tax, 
dec, *12 ne ; 
Intl assn of machinists, tax, o, 2 
United mine workers of A, tax, ‘a, "52, j. °13 
Central labor union, Caguas, P R, tax, j, a, s, 12 
Federated trades and labor council, San Diego, 
Cal, tax, jan, ‘13, to and incl dec, "13 
Bridge tenders mutual pape assn 14131, tax, 
j, f, m, "13, $15; df, $15 : 
Schoolhouse custodians 13152, tax, feb, °13, 
$2.20; df, $2.2 swaee ames 
Federal labor 8306, tax, jan, ‘13, $1.75; d f, 
$1,75 —— 
re messengers 10167, tax, jan, ‘13, $1; 
$1; sup, 50c ca 
Seil yh- tent makers 12757, tax, feb, "13, $1; 
df, $1 


Elevator operators and porters 14215, tax, d, 
"12, j.f, $13.50; df, $13.50 
portibuies 13183, tax, jan, "3, $15; $* $15 
- box makers 14316, tax, j, f, m, "13, $1.03; 


Ship a 9037, tax, d, "12, 3, f, °13, $1.20; 
df, - 
windon wi oe 12865, tax, feb, 13, $4; df, $4 
Federal labor 12362, tax, feb, '13, $3.60; d f, 
$3.60 

Grain and mason supply hz maaeere 3 7445, tax, d, 
"12, i, f, "13, $3.75; df, $3.7 

Flour and cereal mill employes 13206, tax, feb, 
"13, 90c; df, 90c 

Federal labor 11643, tax, j, f, ‘13, $2.10; df, 
$2.10 


ae prot 8861, tax, f, m, "13, $3.50; df, 
$3. 


shen strippers 12722, tax, d, 12, j, ’1 3, 90c; 
df, 90c bn 


10. 


Scale workers prot 7592, tax, d, ‘12, j, "13, $8.90; 
Federal labor 12692, tax, 


Federal labor 13178, sup. 
— and labor council, Collinsville, Okla, 


s 
Park : employes 14388, sup. 
Federal labor 13178, sup... 
Intl assn of bridge and structural iron workers, 
sup 
Luces press clipping bureau, N Y city, = ’ 
Trades and labor council, Oiean, N Y, 
Riggers prot 10298, tax, j, f, "13. $1; at, $1; 


sup, 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup 
Federal labor 14167, tax, feb, 13, $1.50; df, 
$1.50; sup, 
Celluloid workers, comb makers and buffers 
14248, tax, jan, '13, $14.75; d f, $14.75; sup, 


Intl union of steam engineers, tax; jan, '13.... 
Street cleaners 13024, sup.... —— 
S H Stech, Bordeaux, Wash, sup 
Trades and labor council, Muskogee, Okla, tax, 
nov, ‘12, to and incl apr, '13............ 
Intl ladies garment workers union, tax, jan, '13 
— labor 8227, tax, j, f, '13, $1.50; d f, 
Federal labor 10128, tax, j, f, 13, $2. 80; df, 
$2.80 


mS. ES 9049, tax, feb, °13, 
2.50. 


Flour aad cerealjmill employes 13224, tax, . feb, 
"13, $1.30; df, $1.30 
Soil + Pg — and helpers 13052, tax, ‘d, 
"13 ; df, $3 
Hat block i and helpers 12099, tax, 
*13, $1.10; df, $1.10 
— spice, and baking powder workers 9605, 


Pat fhandlers 11234, tax, j, f, m, ‘13, $15; df, 
ped sup, 

Iron and =f aes 14372, sup 

Hair spinners 12347, 

Telephone operators 11498, tax, d, ‘12, j, f, 13, 
$1.50; df, $1.50; sup, 24c ale 

Horse nail workers 7180, sup 

Musicians 150, sup 

ers, prot 12713, tax, feb, 13, $1. 25; ‘df, 

5 


sup 
Iron and steel workers 14376, sup 
Photo gelatine workers 14389, sup 
Iron and steei workers 14390, sup... . 
Wire drawers 14391, sup 
United ord and high explosive workers of A, 
tax, j, f, m, "13 
Diamond workers prot union of A, tax, jan, "13 
— labor union, Warren, Pa, tax, o, n, d, 


Tin, steel, = and granite ~—: . 10943 
tax, feb, $14.10; df, 
Nailmakers 14199, tax, d, ‘12, it "13, $3; df, 


$3 

Trades and labor council, Port Huron, Mich, 
tax, s, 0, n, 

Ladies felt and straw hat workers 12815, ‘tax, 
j. f, °13, $5; , $5. 

Federal labor 7241, tax, feb, 4, 70¢; df, 700. 

wee labor 8060, tax, feb, '13, $4.1 df 


Fileane ukers 14276, tax, jan, 
Federal labor 11449, tax, a 

$6.50; df, $6.50... re ees 
Fur workers 14187, tax, jan, ‘13, $1; df, $1 
Peters labor 10185, tax, jan, ‘13, $1.25 


$1. 
Federal labor 14365, tax, jan, 


rw 
77) 


Q 
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. Federal labor 12776, tax, jan, 


i ~~ oa 14336, tax, jan, "13, $1.15; d f, 
$1. 
Central labor union, Westerly, R I, tax, june, 
"12. to and incl may, '13 
Gardeners prot 13020, tax, feb, "13, 80c; d f, 
80c 


Trades and labor assem, ‘Pueblo, ‘Colo, sup. 

Federal labor 13062, tax, feb, "13, $1.40; df, 
$1.40; sup, 50c. . 

E Trainer, Gemsenve. B C, Can (federal labor 


13145), sup, 
13, $4.80; df, 
$4.80. 
Button ‘workers prot 14115, 
df, § 
Elevator — tors 
jan, "13, ; df, 
Intl glove 2! 8 union ‘of A, tax, jan, b 3. 
Tobacco strippers 9608, tax, jan, ‘13, 7.50; 
d f, $7.50... 
— sorters and handlers 11759, tax, feb, 


"13, $1.90; 


tax feb, "13, 50c; 


. starters 13105, . tax, 
50 none 


School carttakers 14362, tax, f, m, 
d f, $1. 


Flour and cereal. mill employ es 14057, 
"13, $1.25; df, 
Federal labor 12442, oa feb, °13 


tax, feb, 


Federal lahor 14179, tax, feb, 13, 60c; d f, 60c 

Scalemens prot 11403, tax, feb, "13, $3; df, $3 

Soda and mineral water bottlers 14306, tax, feb, 
"13, 45c; d f, 45c; sup, $1 

Federal labor 12670, tax, feb, 
$1.35; sup, $1. oly 

Federal labor 12756, tax, dec, d 
$1.50; sup, 85c.. aah 

Wholesale, vane clerks 14328, tax, j, f, °13, 
$4.10; df, $4.10; sup, 

= +4. and seotiter novelty workers 16, 

Sameer ae or 10093, tax, n, d, » EEG 
$1.90; d f, $1.90; sup, $2.25 

Tin plate workers intl prot assn of A, tax, j, f, 
13, $4; sup, $2.50....... 

Wood sawyers 14392, sup. 

Laborers prot 14393, sup 


; — and labor comma, Racine, Wis, tax, s, 


Hotei ~¥ restaurant employes, etc, tax, jan, '13 
Federal labor 12985, tax, feb, 13, $2 0; d f, $20 
Federal labor 12709, tax, o, n, d, 12, j, ‘13, 
$11.95; d f, $11.95 
United neckwear cutters 6939, tax, jan, ’ 
$10.50; df, $10.50 
Vacuum bottle and 
14201, tax, jan, "13, 
Laborers prot 8249, tn — 


$1 
Federal labor 12644, tax, feb, ‘13, $2; df, $2. 
— assn 14349, tax, jan, "13, $1. 70; df, 


% $1.25; df, 


Trades and labor assem, Mascoutah, Ill, tax, 
oct, '12, to and incl mar, "1 
Fur workers 14035, tax, jan, "13, $1.80; d f, 


80 

Willow weavers 14344, sup 

Federal labor 12787, tax, jan, "13, 35c; d f, 35c; 
sup, 75c 

Horse nail makers 9656, tax, feb, '13, $1.50; df 
$1.50; sup, $1... 

Elevator operators and porters 14215, sup. 

Laborers prot — tax, jan, "13, $1.75; df, 
$1.75; sup, $1.2 

Inti union of = horseshoers of U S 


$2 30 
10 00 


350 
40 


23 


21 


a2ose883888 8888 8 828 $ 


60 
75 


30 
25 
60 
00 
00 


14. 
15. 


. Central labor union, Pawtuxet Valley, 


and Can, sup 
Grays harbor trades and labor council, 
een, Wash, tax, j, f, m, "13 
Central labor union, Meriden, Conn, 
"13, to and incl dec, '1 
ae KS labor 12968, ‘, feb, *13, 


tax, jan, 
$1. 70; 


Locomotive hostlers ne Seyens "11894, tax, 
feb, ‘13, $3.50; d f, $3.5 
"13, $2; 


Loftsmen and helpers 4323 , tax, jan, 


Giese “smothers 14262, tax, jan, "13, Sc; d f, 
35¢ : 

"13, 65e; df, 65c.. 
"13, 90c; d [, 90c 

$2.20; d f, 


Aaueieee 14228, tax, jan, 
Federal labor 14291, tax. jan, 
Watchmens 13130, tax, feb, ‘13, 
$2.20 sasece 
Coal Ik © supervisors 13122, tax, feb, '13, 
70c; 
United fades hat workers 14363, tax, jan,’ 
$1.25; df, $1.2 
N Y¥ transfer cos ‘Employes prot 11824, tax, feb, 
"13, 35ce; df, ; 
put. ET. 9560, su 
D Pierce, Jr, Braddock. Pa, sup. . 
tenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, 
assistants assn 11773, sup ' 
Cleveland public library, Cleveli and, Ohio, by 
~— labor 8217, tax, feb, ‘13, $2.59; ° 
2.50 


; and 


Rx oP 

Laborers prot 14299, tax, jan, "13, 
$4.15 

Soda and mineral water bottlers 10333, tax, jan, 
"13, $1.50; df, $1.5 

Fish skinners, + hn ‘cutters, and Pressmens 
14307, tax, jan, "13, $9.50; df, $9.5 

Firemens prot and benevolent assn 4359, tax, 
jan, "13, $3.60; d f, $3.60... 

Federal labor 11478, tax, jan, "13, $2.50; 


12, 5, £,°13, 


$2.50 
Federal labor 13033, tax, bal o, n, d, 
df, $9 


Stenographers, "typewriters, bookkeepers, and 
oe assn 11773, tax. dec, 12, $5.0 
df, $5 

Fish splitters ‘and handiers 14270, tax, jan, 

Central labor union, El Paso and vicinity. Tex, 
tax, jan, "13, to and incl dec, '13 

Central labor union, Rome, Ga, tax, 0, n, d, 

Trades and labor council, < e Kans, tax, 
sept, ‘12, to and incl feb, ase 

Railroad wie ons taty 13172, tax, jan, 

40c, df, 

me." laborers 1407 8, tax, ‘jan, "13, 60c; df, 60¢ 

ar labor 7479, tax, feb, "13, $3.50; d f, 

"13, $1. 60; df, 


1 . 


$3.5 
Music ee as 11809, tax, jan, 
$1.60 


"13, $3: df, $3. 
"13, $10; af, 


"13, 60c; d f, 


Gas workers 12369, tax, feb. 
Tobacco strippers 12971, tax, feb, 


10 
Sawmill workers 14196, tax, jan, 
60c . 


Modelmakers 14364, tax, jan, "13, $5; df, $5. 
er ik * house packers 12588, tax, j, f, "13, $1.50; 
d 1.50. 


City firemen’s 14339, tax, feb, '13, 85c; df, 8Sc . 
eral labor 14312, tax, ‘feb, "13 60c; df, 60c 
\4 2266 Be 50; 


50 
m miners 14319, tax, jan, "13, $7.60; 4 f, 


Suspender workers 12282, ‘tax. j f, ‘13, acct, m, 

"13, 90c; d f, 90c. . . * ae 
Flat janitors 14332, tax, dec, "12, $8; df, $8... 
Tele nae operators 14191, tax, jan, "13, 4Sc; 


Federal labor 14671, tax, dec, '1?, 50c; df, 50c.. 


NO 


88 88 8 8 338 88 8 888 BBs SB ss 
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—and for your 
family’s welfare 


WEVE BEEN 


children. 


The strongest factor in keeping your family well is pro- 


viding for them pure food. 


Are you sure that the food which is served on your table is 
You can be sure by reading in COLLIER'S twice a 
month the article by Prof. L. B. Allyn, the man who converted 
to pure food. Every angle 


pure? 


a whole town— Westfield, Mass. 
of this important subject is discussed. 


Your wife will also have the privilege of consulting Prof. 
Allyn personally by mail, without charge. on the proper food for 
your needs and its purity, or any food question on which she 


is in doubt. 
Read the next issue 
for your own good 
and for your family’s welfare 
On every newsstand Thursday 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, INCORPORATED 
416 WEST 13TH STREET 


telling you why you ought to read 
COLLIER’S for your own welfare. But there are others 
whose health and safety are in your keeping—your wife and 




















































NEW YORK CITY 
17. Federal labor 14382, sup............ $4 80 
Egg inspectors 11254, tax, feb, °13, $13.30: df, 
a cece alewh 27 10 
Operative potters 52, sup........ actin aa 3 50 
Telephone operators 10795, tax, feb, °13, 50c; 
df, 50c; GU, BEE. ccccccccecccccrcesecves 1 50 
Cigar factory tobacco steppers 11939, ‘tax, jan, 
3, $1.50; d £, $1.50; sup, SOc...........- 3 50 
geen planermens 12866, tax, feb, "13, $2; d f, 
$2, sup, $1.25. Santana re 5 25 
Federal labor 14374, tax, jan, "13, $2.80; df 
ED oN ddan whvcd es wee ae aks 8 85 
Central labor council, Seattle and vicinity, 
CN 0s octeuseaeeheeneesentatisees 177 
_ — of bridge and structural iron workers, - 
ries Aaah eae eee Kae cia lia ee ee 2 50 
Federal labor 11345, tax, d, 12, j, "13, $3.15 
> Ee, ee OU, Dan oo co cccanicaceccees 8 55 
Twin city federation of labor, Urbana, Cham 
paign, Ill, tax, nov, '10, to and inc!, jan, 'J3 . 22 SO 
Intl union of elevator constructors, oo, jan, 13 16 90 
Poderal labor 14994, eum... ....ccccccccccees 10 00 
18. Hard rubber workers 14395, sup 10 00 
Agricultural workers 14396, sup 10 00 
Trades arid labor assem, Sioux Fz alls, S Ds ak, tax, 
jan, 13, toand incl, june '13 5 00 
Contra costa county central labor council, Pt 
s Richmond, Cal, tax, oct, '12, to and incl 
* mar, 13 RE EE ae 5 
Navy yard clerks and draftsmens assn 1 1232 
Gam, dam, °43, $7.55; OE, BITS... ccccccees 15 10 
Gas workers 14155, tax, feb, ‘13, 50c; df, 50c. . 00 
Federal labor 11478, tax, feb, "13, $2.50; df . 
EE eer rere TT ee 00 
Federation of men teachers 14221, tax, feb, '13, 
$1.65; df, $1.6. 3 30 
Horse nail workers 7 7180, tax, feb,"13, $4: df, $4 8 00 
Highway dept laborers 14125, tax, feb, ‘13, 
d 2 4 00 
Municipal dock builders.etc, 13041, tax, feb,’ 13, - 
. 
Furriers 14310, tax, jan, "13, 60¢; d f, 60c... 1 20 
~~ labor 12696, tax, j, f, "13, $1.25; df, o% 
Geld oa 13013, tax, jan °13, $2.50; df, ‘Sec od 





18. 


20. 


21. 








ee eee 

Central Lanes union, Alliance, Ohio, su s 

Horse nail makers 7073, tax, dec,’12, "Si 15; df, 
$2.15; sup, 50c 

Wire, rope, and cable workers 14397, sup 


Clam diggers 14295, tax, acct feb, '13, BSc: df, 
Se Pa £9 eras 
Federal labor 14311, tax, d, ’12 "13, $2. 30; 

df 2 30 . 
Intl stereotypers and slectrotypers | union, tax, 
i, Ns oi 0s Rebwes suds 


Intl union of carriage, wagon, and automobile 
workers of N A, tax, jan, "13 

Central labor union, Northampton, Mi ASS, ‘tax, 
o, n, d, "12 

Central labor ‘union, W illimantic, 
ee SS 

a (x ere assn 11431, tax, feb, "13, $20 


Conn, tax, 


Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, and 


oe assn 13188, tax, jan, "13, $5.95; 

df, $5. Salah aieak a a atanin eres ate at Snes ue 
RK mang solicitors 12766, tax, d, 2. §. “13. 

$2.05; d f, $2.05 ‘ acne 
Celluloid ee 14233, tax, jan, '13, $1.60; 

df, $1.6 ; oe 
Bottlers 10218, tax, < “f, m, es $4.50; d f, 
De as 2 in hen anc ernd 


Tube workers 14338, tax, feb, $25; df, $25 

Florists and nursery emplove es a 34, tax, feb, 
"13, $1.30; df, $1.3 

Watchcase engravers 14347 
i ° , Seer 

Neckwear workers 14350, tax, jan, 
85c 


, tax, jan, "13, $3.15; 
13, em 
Tobacco strippers 12046, tax, jan °12 $id 


$7 
Public school Sober assn 10303, tax, o, n, d, 
"12, i, f,°13, $3; 
Federal labor 14333, = feb, 


"13, $1; df, $1 


es, sailmakers 12751, tax, feb, ‘13, 
4 Hae teeta 
er x ee a3ai, tax, feb, 13, $1.25; 
ee eer ada 
Federated trades counci!, Orange, N J, tax, 
“3S 4 Se ere 
Central Laks and labor council, Ft Smith, 


Ark, tax, o, n, d," 
Federal labor 12760, tax, feb, "13, '50c; df, 50c 
Inti union pavers, rammermen, "flaglaye rs, 

bridge and stone curbsetters, sup . 
Elevator starters and operators 14366, sup. 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14245, tax, ‘jan, 

"13, $3; df, $3 


Glass house employes 14340, tax. jan ‘13, 
$2.80; d f, $2.80; sup, $2.50........... 
Federal labor 12750, tax, jan, "13, $1.70; df. 
I i aa ak i a 


Lead, paint, and varnish makers and mixers 
14111, tax, feb, '13, 35c; df, 35c; sup, 50c. 

Lastmakers 14375, sup. 

Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 9136, 
tax, mar, '13, $1.40; df, $1.40 

Federal labor 8769, tax, jan, 


"13, $1.30: df, 


Janitors prot 14166, ‘tax, ‘jan, 
Waste handlers 8964, tax, j, f,’ 
Cooks and I areas 14139, tax 

df, $3.5 


‘jan, "23, $3.50; 


Basketmakers prot 14353, tax, feb, , $12.50 
bp RI, Dhicecsccses ia 

Robt 'G Valentine, Boston, Mass, sup 
$4.50; d f, 


Federal labor 13048, tax, jan, ‘13, 
.50 


Janitors, elevator conductors, and porters 
Meas del oi thers ohn 0 os niet ans A aon ea 

The chartered society of amal lace operatives of 
A, tax, jan, 


Trades and labor assem, New Castle, Pa, ‘tax, 
apr, '12, toand incl mar,'13.. 

North Dakota state federation of labor, tax, 
oct, '12, to and incl mar, ’1: 

Trades and labor council, Grand Re apids, Mich, 
tax, oct, '12, to and incl mar, '13 

Trades and labor council, Le wistown, Mont, tax, 
dec, "11, to and incl feb, ~ 

United laborers 14142, feb, 13, $1;df, $1. 

Central labor counci!, Harrisburg, Ill, tax, j, f, 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2102 tay 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


WAREHOUSES: 


to 24 Taylor St. 


538 East 103d Street 
anhattan Market 


Setanta Call, 1136-79th St. 








$2; df, $2; sup, $2.25. 
Federal labor eI tax, d, 
d f, $1.20; sw 
Flour and cerea’ 


50c. 
labor 8288, tax, d, 
f, $4.80, sup, 50c 
Federal labor 12367, tax, feb, 


"12, j, 713, $1.20; 


"13, $1; df, $1. 


. Federation of labor, Springfield, Ill, tax, nov, 
"1 


"12, to and incl oct, 
Central labor union, Boonville, Ind, tax, sept, 
"> SEE, EBecccecaccecoeessees 
Trades council, > Peneanree, Ill, tax, o, n, d, 


outed labor union, ‘Bellows Falls, Vt, tax, 
july,’12, to and incl dec, '12 

Trades —< labor assem, Columbus, Ga, tax, 
o, n, d, 

Elevator a and starters 11959, tax, 
mar, '13, $25; df, $25 

Federal labor 13036, tax, jan, ‘13, 

Stone derrickmens 12878, tux, feb, 

5 


45c; df, 45c 
"13, $3.75; 


12,3, f, "13, 


Furniture handlers 12993, tax, n, d, 
$10; df, $ 
ae rep 10399, tax, mar, ‘13, ened ‘af, 
5 


ae OY and florists 10615, tax, mar, 
15 


Tobacco strippers 10422, tax, feb, 
df, $2. 15 


Gas “and water ae 9840, tax, feb, 


$19.75; df, $19. 
Bootblacks 13156, “ak d, "12, j, 13, $1.50; d f, 
Federal labor 12916, tax, jan, '13, $2; df, $2. 
E candlers 14288, tax, dec, '12, $1.25; d f, 


Tent, ‘awning, and canvass workers 14275, ‘tax, 

feb, '13, 85c; df, 85c 
as | peng 14317, tax, feb, 13, $1.35; df, 
"13, $2.15; df, 


Federal labor 13056, tax, feb, 
2.15 
"13, 40c; d f, 40c 


Federal labor 14253, tax, feb, 
City emp!oyes 12875, tax, feb, 13, $2; df, a. : 
> and waiters 10968, tax, feb, 13, $7; d 


Central labor union, Asheville, N C, tax, jan, 
"13, to and incl june, '13 

Bro of railway clerks, tax, j, a, *, 0, mn, d, "12. 

Amcrican fed of musicians, tax, feb, 

Retail clerks int! prot assn, tax, dec, "12. 

Trades and labor council, Port Arthur, Tex, 
tax, oct, 12, to and incl july, "13.... 

a aT labor, Kankakee, Ill, tax, n, d, 
* 1 ; 

aensundhematie state fed of ‘labor, tax, nov, *12, 
to and incl oct, 

Federal labor 14246, s 

Federal labor 12750, 1 ~~ feb, 
$1.75; sup, $1.25 

JD Pierce, Jr, Braddock, Pa, sup. 

Neckwear workers 14350, sup... meses 

Suspendermakers 9560, su 

Federal labor 12739, tax, bm, "13, $2.5 50; df 
$2.50; sup, 60c 

Federal labor 12985, 

Laborers prot 12713, sup 

Flour and cereal mill employ es 14330, tax, jan. 


"13, $1.75; df, 


sup. 


24. 


13, 50c; d f, 50c; sup, $1.75 

Federal labor 12756, tax, jen, 
$1.50; sup, $1 

Federal eber 14067, ‘tax, if 
sup, $1 25 

Bro of painters, ‘decorators, and Paperhangers 
of A 275, sup 

S H Stech, Bordeaux, “Wash, 

Trades and labor assem, Pekin, "Bi, ‘tax, f, m, a, 
"13, $2.50; df, 50c... 

AC McClurg and co, Chicago, Ill, sup... . . 

Trades and labor assem, Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
tax, f, m, a, "13. 

Amal meatcutters and butcher workmen of A, 
tax, d, "12, acct j, °13 

Suspender workers 9480, tax, j, [, m, 
df, $1.05; sup, $7.50 


13, one df, 


"13, ‘$i. 05; 


. Central labor council, Oil City, Pa, tax, nov, '12 


1 and incl aug, 
Gas and ie workers 10678, tax, feb, 
$10; df : 
Bootbiacks. -— ‘10175, tax, jan, 13, $6.55; 


df, $6.5 
Gas A. 11633, tax, feb, '13, $1.25; d f, 
$1.25. 


Trades council, 
12, j, "13 
— x. tl union, G loversville, N Y, 
"12, to and incl mar, '13 
Central labor union, Holyoke, Mass, tax, n, d, 
“ta, » oo 
Central ta labor ‘union, Newport News, Va, tax. 
D ‘ “aa 
Federal tbe 14399, sup. 
Federal labor 12924, tax, feb, ‘13, $5.45; df, 
5.45... 
Trades council, Mansfield, Ohio, sup 
ber nail workers 14138, tax, feb, ‘13, 
$1.05; sup, 30c sie 
Fetal labor 12837, sup 
Federal _— 12222, tax, jan, ‘13, 
sup, 
Lamp A EE 12618, tax, j, f, '13, $3; df, $3; 
sup, 
American bro of cement workers, tax, j. f 
$120; sup, $2.25 
Hard rubber workers 14395, sup 
Susperdermakers 14327, sup 
ies straw and felt hat operators 14400, sup 
Alaska salmon packers 14401, sup 
Alaska salmon packers 14401, sup 
Gas workers 14402, sup.. 
Railroad helpers and laborers 14403, sup 
Stuffed toy makers prot 14404, sup 
Central labor council, Marysville, Cal, sup. . 
Federation of labor, Lorain county, Ohio, tax, 
s, o, mn, ‘12 : 
Agricultural workers 14405, sup. . 
omens prot 14406, sup 
Intl union of cutting die and cutter makers of A, 
tax. d, 12, j, f, m, a, m, 
a Ta and labor assem, Alton, Ili, tax, o, n, d 


$1.05; 


$4; f, $4; 


Central labor union, Hardwick, Vt, tax, nov, 
"12, to and incl apr, ‘13 

Central labor union, Lawrence, Mass, tax, nov, 
"12, to and incl apr, "1: 

Horse nail makers p and b 6170, tax, feb, "13, 
$4.55; df, $4.55 

Willow weavers | 14344, tax, feb, ‘13, $9.30; df, 

Lamplighters 11943, tax, jan, 13, $5; df, $5. 

Laborers prot 14357, tax, jan, "13, df, 60c 

Federal labor 12967, tax, o, n, Mn S00, a! 80c 

Riggers prot 11561, tax, dec, 12, $9; df, $9 

Theatrical tailors and Ld, 1219, tax, feb, 
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DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHANEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Hardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house, 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 
wood colors. Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 





26. 


A Central aga and labor council, 


. Buildin, 
df, 


"13, $1.30; df, $1.30. 

Vacuum bottle and 
14201, tax, feb, 13, 

Raliroad hel and 1K, 12524, tax, d, ’12, 

f, °13, $5.80; df, $5.80 

Central labor union, a. N H, tax, 
nov, '12, to and incl apr, 

Central labor union, asc: Conn, 
tax, o, n, d, "12 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14093, tax, n, d, 
12, $1.50; df, $1.50 

Intl union pavers, rammermen, flag layers, 
asphalt workers, bridge and stone curb set- 


Intl union pavers, rammermen, flag layers. 
asphalt workers, bridge and stone curb set- 
ters, sup 

Suspender workers 8144, sup 

Sail and tent makers 12757, sup 

Park dept laborers 12435, sup 

Central trades and labor council, 
N Y, sup 

Trades pom | labor council, Passaic, N J. _. 

Central labor union, Alliance, Ohio, s 

Womens prot 12721, tax, jan, 13, 50c; "af, 50c; 
sup, 10c 


amiga, 


Federal , 13134, tax, n, d, '12, #3; df, $3; 


Bridgeton, 
N J, 8 
Cable welens prot 14280, tax, d, 
$1.75; df, $1.75... 
Central labor union, Bridgeport, 
may, "12, to and incl oct, 
Chillicothe, Ohio, 


te & & OE 
“Conn, tax, 


Trades and labor council, 
july, 12, to and incl mar, "13 
oe, — union, New eee, La, tax, o, 


d, 
Federal ies 8203, tax, feb, "13, $1. 15; ‘df, 


Milk manufacturing employes 14137, tax, feb, 
"13, 85c; df, 85c 
Fur workers 14321, 

$23.50; d f, $23.50 
Furriers 14355, tax, d, 
$2.50 


tax. o, n, d, 


"12, j, °13, $2.50; d f, 


Federal labo: Pins, tax, "13, 70c; df, 70c. 

Hard rubber workers 14395, sup 

Badge, banner, regalia, button, and novelty 
a. 14065, tax, j, f, "13, $4.10; df, $4.10; 
sup, 

Newsbo + prot 10952, tax, feb, ‘13, 
sup, z 

United trades and labor council, Dunkirk and 
vicinity, N Y, sup. 

Federal labor 8533, tax, feb, ‘13, $3.50; d f, 
$3.50; sup. RS ere 

Pavers local 1, sup.. 

Newspaper and oy deliverers 9463, tax, dec, 
"12, $50; df, $50 


employes 12695, tax, m, a, 13, $5; 


Raliroad a contract “shop helpers 14157, tax, 
jan, '13, $1; df, $1 

Shoe polish and dressing wean 14329, tax, 
j. f, m, '13, $1.05; d f, $1.0. - 

Natl federation of post office - oO tax, if, 13 

Sewer and drain layers 14272, tax, j, f, 13 , $6; 


f, 

Fur cutters and workers 14202, tax, jan, 
$1.70; df, $1.70 

Trades 12 assem, Bloomington, III, tax, 
o, n, 

Central labor union, Lynn, “Mass, tax, nov, '12, 
to and incl apr, "13 


w uf we 
$8 $88 


88s8 


8 8 &5 


$$ 


28. 


Trades and labor council, St Cloud, Minn, tax, 
oct, '12, to and incl mar, '13 

Trades and labor assem, , Wichita, Kans, tax, 
nov, "12, to and incl oct, '13 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14335, tax, feb, 
13, 70c; df, 70c; sup, 20c 

Federal labor 12509, sup 

Belting and packing pan 7 14409, sup 

Federal labor 14408, sup 

Premiums on bonds 

Subscriptions, AM Fep 

Advertisements, Am FEp. . 

Small supplies 


E XPENSES. 


. Feb, °13, rent, T A Wickersham. 


10,000 manila paper, $1.50; 1 ream 30 Kraft 
cut, $1.80; 9,000 manila paper, $1.35; 20,000 
manila paper, $3; R P Andrews Paper co 

oa: office employes, week ending feb 1, '15 
J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $50; D F Manning 
$25; LA 5 $25; J E Giles, $22; D 1. 
Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier. 
$18; I M Lauber, ‘1s, W H Howlin, $22.15: 
A E Hawkins, $i6; G A Boswell, $17;EM 
Stewart (3% days), $8.75; M Webster, $18; 
S Lankford, "$17; F K Carr, $15; C R Brene- 
man, $16; ER Brownley, $16; W von Ezdor!, 
$16; F E Waggaman, $15; M M Connell, 
$16.32; E N Parsons, $18; S E Woolls, $18: 
E C Howard, $17; S B Woolls, $13.72; E J 
Tracy, $11; H B Andrew, $11; H K Myers. 
$15; G P Boswell (5% days), $9.17; A 
Knight, $14; E Rowley, $10 

s , week ending feb 1, ‘13, FC Thorne 

Legislative expenses: Grant Hamilton, $60.50 

A Moffitt, $58.25; A E Holder, $50 ; 

Organizing expenses: Chas Hugel, $10; Fred 

Hudson, $10 


. Organizing expenses: P J Duffy, $44 rod Hugh 


Frayne, $117.55; John Callahan, $25; John 
Blotnek, $61.85; George Deliman, $13.50: 
Joe Bielski, $19.50; Mike Bodrog, $17.70; 
Mike Muskall, $17.61; J D Pierce, $69.30; 
H T Keating, $58; J D Pierce, Jr, $29.25; J 
A G Richards, $27.45 


. Expenses Washington, D C, to Pittsburg, Pa, 


6. Or; 


Rankin, Pa, and Braddock, Pa, and return. 
attending conferences relative to strike of 
iron and steel workers at Rankin, Pa, and 
Braddock, Pa, jan 31 to feb 3, '13, Frank 
Morrison, secy 
Organizing expenses: T J Reagan, $25; James 
enderson, $62.04; H L Eichelberger, $63.27; 
Joseph Minszewski, $25; J A Flett, $63.20; 
roy! Streifler, $66.50; Placido Comunale, 
6.60 


Expressage on 9,000 Ibs of A F of L weekly 
news letters shipped from Washington to 
Fall River, Mass, Adams Express co 

Organizing expenses: T H Flynn, $3.90; T H 

An $100; William Bork, £63.19; W E 
7 


ury 
anenees committee from Baltimore, Md, con- 
sisting of John R Neal, Mark Johnson, and 
John Moore, relative to legislative work 
pertaining to the seamens bill before Con- 
gress, Andrew Furuseth 
Organizing expenses: E T Flood, $90; Tony 
$24.35; Santiago Iglesias, $31; 
Cc yy Woodman, $39. 40; J L Lewis, —. 30; 
Cal Wyatt, $81. 16; Fred Reilly, $22.90 
izing expenses: F H McCarthy, $58. 10; 
B Dale, tL iC A Miles, $28.61; C O Youn <= 
ony 50; be,’ $57; J D Chubb 
cocham, $10; Santiago Iglesias, 
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HERMAN VOSSNACKH, Jr., INC. 





The largest dealers in 





FINE HARDWOOD FLOORING, Parquet Flooring hes. Be fiding 
a n 


and Fancy Bo 


ers, 
Paper, Etc. . e 


nN ails, 


Caster Cups, 


Brosh es, 





213-215 East 44th Street 








. Salary, office employes, week ending feb 8, 
1 Kelly, bg R L Guard, $30; D F | Aa 
$25; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $22; DL 
Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, 
$18; I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $33.57; 
A E Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, $17; M 
Webster, $18; S Lankford, $17; F K Carr, 
$15; C R Breneman, $16; E R Brownley. 
$25; W von Ezdorf, $16; F E Waggaman, 
$15; M M Connell, $13; E N Parsons, $18; 
S E Woolls, $18; E C Howard, $17; S B 
Woolls, $21.42; E J Tracy, $11.79; H B 
Andrew, $11; H K Myers, $15; G P Boswell, 
$10; A E Knight, $14; E Rowley, $10; EM 
Stewart, $15.. 
Salary. week ending feb 8, 13, F C Thorne. 
Legis: ative expenses, Grant Hamilton... . 
Printing 1,000 A F of L weekly news letters of 
feb 6, '13, The Washington Herald co. 
12 Ibs twine, R P Andrews Paper co 
Printing: 3,000 2-c stamped envelopes, $3.75; 
2,000 labor press, $32.50; 9,000 sessigts. 
$22. 50; 3,000 passwords, $6; 200 postals, $4 
5,000 books, $57.50; 3,000 2-c stamped en 
velopes, $ $3. 75: 5, 000 letter heads, $15; The 
Trades Unionist 
Legislative pean: J A Moffitt, $58; A E 
Holder, $50 eam 
Organizing expenses: Santiago ‘Iglesias, $36; 
V W Goodwin, $25; John Fitzpatrick, $171 
Expenses Washington, D C, to N Y city and 
return relative to conference in regard to 
Mineville strike, Frank Morrison, secy. . 
Organizing expenses: Alex Nielubowski, $36.48; 
William Bork, $65.53; H T Keating, $62.06; 
Edw Cunningham, $66.80; F T Flood, $1.50, 
E T Flood, $133.70; Tony Philipps, $24.90; 
Henry Streifler, $63. +f J D Pierce, $62.10 
George Deliman, $11; J A G Richards, 
$26.55; J] D Sion, Jr, $25. 75; Mike Bodrog, 
$17. 55; Joseph Bielski, $19. 15; Mike Mus- 
koll, $18.08; C P Taylor, $59.05: J H Hender- 
son, $58.50; P F Duffy, $45.55........... 
Printing record in the hatters case (2-c hatters 
assess), The Toledo Brief & Record co.. 
Organizing expenses: Edw Cunningham, 
3.05; Hugh Frayne, $97.15 
. Organizing expenses: J A Flett, $62.48; H L 
ichelberger, $58.16; Cal Wyatt, $51.45; 
John Blotnek, $58.10; W E Terry, $63; Alex 
Nielubowski, $44.20; Fred Reilly, $23.77. . 
Interest on twenty- -five hundred cane, 108 
B Lennon. 
Contribution to Am Fro, Thos Reece 
. Stamps: 600 10-c stamps, P O dept 
Stamps; 200 10-c, $20; 200 8-c, $16; 200 6-c, 
$12; 200 S-c, $10; -_% $16; 200 3-c, $6; 
2,000 2-c, $40; 4,000 I-c, $40; P O dept... 
peed « Tylkoff, $73.32; 


Organizing expenses: 
E Gann, $28; Placido Comunale, $25.40: 


C A Miles, $29.78; R E Gann, $30.. 


; Onnrce expenses: Joseph Minszewski, 
ohn Clarke, $16.50. 


Expenses trip Washington, D C, to Trenton, 
N J, to make an address at a benefit given to 
porcelain workers, feb 10, '13, Frank Morri- 
son, secy 

On account of fees of cierk of the court in con 
nection with the hatters case (2c hatters 
assess), Bristol, Stoddard, Beach & Fisher. . 

Pres Gompers annual dues to the American 
Political Science Assn for '13, W F Dodd, 
treas. 

Organizing expenses FH McCarthy. $43.15; 
J L Lewis, $72. ot J D Chubbuck, $37.54; 
GE Mikel, $42 

Expenses trip Washington, D C, to Philadel- 
hia, Pa, and return, R L Guar 


$25; 


14. Salary, office employes, week ents feb 15, "13 


145 
108 


232 


33 


1,000 


. Or 


. er wy ea Joseph Minszewski, $25; 


. Organizing expenses: 


J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Manning, 
$25: LA Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $22; DL 

Poiuey $18; F L, Faber, $18; I M Rodier 
$18; I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin. $20; 
A E Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, $17; RS 
Thomas, $15; M Webster, $18; S Lankford, 
$17; F K Carr, $15: C R Breneman. $16; 
E R Brownley, $14; W von Ezdorf, $16; F E 
Waggaman (5'<4 days), $13.75; M M Connell, 
$13; E N Parsons, $18; S E Woolls, $18; 
E C Howard, $17; S B Woolls, $12; E J 
Tracy, $11; H B Andrew, $11; H K Myers, 
$15: G P Boswell, $10; A E Knight, $14; E 
Rowley, $10; E M Stewart, $15 

Legislative expenses: J A Moffitt, $69; Grant 
Hamilton, $5 : 

Organizing expenses LT Romanali, “$5; JB 
Dale, $20; C O Young, $62.25. 

Salary, week ending feb 15, "13, F C Thorne 

es expenses, Santiago Iglesias 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder. . 

Strike benefits to laborers prot 8079 for first 
week, ending feb 12, '13, James Wm Young, 


Printing 5,000 PP, A F of L, weekly news 
letters of feb, 15,’ The Washington Herald 

Organizing saaiaaties wen Ritthamel, $1; P F 

uffy, $61.90; Mr. Day, $3; C C Zeigler, 

$10; George Davidson, $10 

One no 2 index electrotype cabinet, 
Bros and Spindler ies 

Organizing expenses, Sam Rizzo. . 

10,000 4-pp circulars, Hambly Brothers. . . . 

Organizing expenses’ W H Rix, $10; W R 
Rollo, $10; J A G Richards, $24; J D Pierce, 
Jr, $24; John Seblanovich, $16 35; Fred 
Reilly, $22.70; Mike Muskall, $18.50; JD 
Pierce, $68.05; Joseph Bielski, $18.29; Mike 
Bodrog, $18.32; James Henderson, $64.90; 
J A Flett, $63.85; T H Flynn, $24.35; H L 
Eichelberger, $48.22; John Blotnek, $64.25; 
Tony Philipps. $30.20; E T Flood, $129.40; 
Hugh Frayne, $111.80; a Nielubowski, 
$43.83; William Bork, 

Services wrapping news A ng . ’M Bell 

nizing expenses: Cal Wyatt, $58.50; T J 

eagan, $50; H T Re an $58.98; J] D 
Chubbuck, $37. = E E Tharp, $1.50; R E 
Gann, $40.40 E Terry, $70.30; Henry 
Streifler, $53 io" ‘ 

Translating German, 'W von Ezdorf 

Organizing e¢ 

al Bloser, 


Barnhart 


A Miles, $34.13; F H McCarthy, $43; 
C P Taylor, $57; C P Taylor, $57 

One book on police administration, L, F Field. . 

600 1-c stamps, P O dept bas 

3,000 2-c stamped envelopes. . 

Placido Comunale, $24; 
J McD Lasater, $4; Charles Cole, $5.... 

On account attorney fees and expenses relative 
to contempt case (1 d f), Ralston, Siddons & 
Richardson. : 

Organizing expenses: Edward Cunningham, 
$57. 65; G Mikel, $47.77; Joseph Tylkoff, 
$57; J J] Graney, $42.95: ] B Dale, $20 
C W Woodman, $43.80; Edward Cunning 
ham, $61.05 

Salary, office employes, weet ending feb 22, '13 
ton $30:-R L Guard, $30; D F Mz anning, 
$25; A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $22: D L 
Arailley, $18; FL F aber, $18; I M Rodier 
$18; I M Lauber, $21.19; W H Howlin, $20: 
A E Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, $17; R S 
Thomas, $21.96; M Webster, $18; S Lank 
ford, $17; F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, 
$16; E R Brownley, $14; W von Ezdorf. $14; 
F E Waggaman, $15: M M Connell, $17.92; 
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26. Organizing expenses, C A Yates 
Auto hire, Cleveland Central Auto Livery 
Organizing expenses: C A Miles, $34.03; C P 
Taylor, $14.60. 


Newspapers, magazines, 85c; extra rent, $7; 
freight and expressage, $7.28; postage due, 
32c; hauling and drayage, $4. 65; matches, 
40c: cheese cloth, $1; benzine, 25¢e; disinfec- 
tant, 30c; paste for news letter wrappers, 
I5e; car tickets, $12.70; J E Giles. . 

Hauling Am Fep, Thos Jones... . 

Organizing expenses: R EB Gann, $46. 51; HB 
Wykes, $6; JD Chubbuck, $42.06; Joseph 
Tylkoff, $69.72; A P Bower, $20; G E Mikel, 

3 . $42.05; 


$56.70; F H "McCarthy, Joseph 
Minszewski, $25... 


A GOO D J U DG E . One months salary, Sam! Gompers, pres 
One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy 
OF FINE WHISKEY WILL PRONOUNCE 8 on A F of L, eendie news letters, P O 


Postage on Aw F ED, PO dept 


pt > 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 
Total...... ' $18,323 00 


RECAPITULATION. 


B A LTI MO R J Balance on hand January 31, 1913 ...... $93,334 90 


Receipts for month of February, 1913. ¥ee che 17,445 54 
tal ‘ ..... $110,780 44 
Expenses for month of February, 191: 3 ..-- 18,323 00 
a z ary i $92,457 44 


Balance on hand February 28, 1913. 





In general fund $1,719 67 
A PERFECT PRODUCT OF THE In defense fund for local trade and federal labor 


STILL, BECAUSE WHISKEY unions. . cen Oe ae 


CANNOT BE MORECAREFULLY ‘ 
MADE, AGED AND PERFECTED Tetal.. seseeeees ++ $92,457 44 
FRANK MORRISON, 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobte’s. Secretary, A. F. of L. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


22. EN Parsons, $26.57; S E Woolls, $18; EC Your Spare Time 


Howard, $17; S B Woolls, $12; E J Tracy, 
$11; H B Andrew, $11; H K Myers, $15; 
G P Boswell, $10; A E Knight, $14; E Row- 

ley, $10; E M Stewart, $15; M L Rynex urne nto oney 
(5 3-7 days), $13.40; M J Sugrue (5 days), e 
$8.34 . 

Salary, week ending feb 22, ‘13, F C Thorne. 
Services mailing A F of L pe. news letters, 


Morgan MclInerny.. 66.98.54 Any wide-awake union man can earn 
ae C 0 Young, $59.753 > money in his spare time by securing 
Phone service, C & P Telephone co. rk subscribers for the 
es we expenses: W G Schwetzler, $10; 

A Thompson, $i T S Thompson, $20; e 

Grant Hamilton, $57: JI. wigidie Stim American Federationist 


. Printing and delivering 1,000 A F of L weekly - a. 
aoa Setters of feb 20, 13, The W: wtingiee o A few hours’ work in the union hall 
' orgstisng expen ineninie Faria or among his shop mates will give 
.egislative expenses, J A Moffitt..... § 1c] 
io ‘tae Washington, D C, ‘to Trenton, Surprising results. 
N J, and return relative to conference on Some of our agents are sending over 


labor matters with Gov Wilson, Frank Mor- 
cpti80B. SCY - ‘be $620: vans : a hundred names as the result of can- 
anizing ex enses: lerce, L e ° ° ° . 
Bedvac® $5042; Pied Rely’ $23.23: 1D vassing among their friends during 
Pierce, Jr. $24; Joseph Bielski, $17.29; Mike odd hours 
Muskatl, $18.06; J A G Richards, $24; John ” 
Ns anovich, ee Py yon, cy : 4 . 
Chas Baker. $14. W S Harriott, $13: E T Write to this office for sample copies, 
Flood, $70.75; H T Keating, $60.47: J A descriptive booklets and rates of com: 
Flett, $59.25; Hugh Frayne, $101.53; Alex mission. 
Nielubowski, $40.20; Tony Philipps, $26.50; 
John Blotnek, $75.40; W E Terry, $54.40; 
Henry Streifler, $59.69; William Bork, 


$63.75; H L Kichelberger, $56.40; T : 
Reagai, $25; Cal Watt $63.13  ,o8s7 The American Federationist 
Strike benefits to laborers prot 8079 for second 4 
wa. | SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder............ 52 

10c. *“t $I 





























a year 
by subscription 


26. E th of feb, '13, Saml G 
— = r “a ‘ “ gated neenay tees 141: rs newsdealers. 
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WALK-OVER SHO 


for Men and Women 


Watk:Qver Stores or Agencies 
Everywhere 


Geo.E.KeithCompany 


Campello (Brockton), Mass. 





DUFFY’S PURE MALT 
WHISKEY 
For Medicinal Use 


Invaluable if taken in 
small doses when a tonic 
stimulant is indicated 


The Duffy Malt WhisKey Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 














C. W. JOHNSON 


Factory No. §], Natick, Mass. 


MAKER OF 


Union-made 
Work Shoes 


INSIST UPON BEING 
SHOWN OUR BRANDS 
The C. W. Johnson $1.75 
$2.00, $2.25, and $2.50 
Shoes have no equal in 
quality. :: Ask for them. 








For Moulders, our MOULDER’S Original 
ASBESTOS SHOE is the BEST in the world. 
We make shoes with steel counters 
and Heels. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
126 and 128 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS 








JRUPPERTS 


BRPAVE.9O™ DOQQ" 








BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 


HOTELS: RESTAURANTS: GROCERS. DEALERS 
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The Washington Loan and 


Trust Company 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $950,000 


Allows interest on deposits, the same 
being subject to check. 
Acts as executor, administrator, trustee, 
guardian, etc. 
Buys, sells, rents, repairs and insures 
real estate. 
Rents safe deposit boxes and stores valu- 
ables. 
Issues letters of credit and travelers’ 
checks to persons traveling abroad. 


JOHN JOY EDSON - - President 








Treat Your Tires With NEVER FAK 


TIRE FLUID 


It means freedom 
from tire troubles for 
the rest of the season; 
freedom from worry 
and unnecessary ex- 
pense. 

With Neverleak in 
your tires you’ can 
always depend upon 
reaching your destina- 
tion without aggravat- 
ing stops for repairs. 
You can enjoy the con- 
venience and pleasure 
of wheeling more than 
ever before. 

It makes your tires 
leak-proof and heals 
punctures on the run 
without your even 
knowing they have oc- 
curred. It makes your 
tires wear longer. 

A 25c. tube treats a 





tire and it will last as 
long as your tire lasts. 
Treat your tires with 
Neverleak now—today. 
Don’t wait. 

You can get Never- 
leak of any bicycle re- 
pairman or dealer in 
bicycle ee. They 
all use and sell it. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 401 Ellicott St., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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A Liberal Commission on 
all Subscriptions sent in. 


Is on Sale on Every News Stand. 
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WORKERS, 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


American Federationist 


AND SECURE OTHER SUBSCRIBERS 


It is Your Magazine 


IT DEFENDS YOUR INTERESTS AND ADVOCATES YOUR CAUSE AGAINST 
THAT OF ANY OTHER BODY ON EARTH. 


Write for Terms. 
Why don’t You Become an Agent? 


The American Federationist 


If you fail to see it on your News Stand 


ASK THE REASON WHY. 


Y= = SS SS SS SS Se ee ee eS re eee eee ee eee es es 
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Just Six Minutes 
to Wash a Tubful! 


This is the grandest Washer the 
world has ever known. So easy to 
trun thatit’s almost fun to work it. 
Makes clothes spotlessly clean in 
double-quick time. Six minutes 
finishes a tubful. 


Washer on 
30 Days’ 
Free Trial 


Don’t send money. 

If you are responsible, 

you can try it first. Let 

us pay the freight. See 

the wonders it performs. 

Thousands being used. 

Every user delighted. 

They write us bush- 

els of letters telling 

how it saves work 

and worry. Sold on little payments. Write for 
fascinating Free Book ae, All correspond- 
ence should be addressed to 1900. Washer Co., 
601 Chenango St., Binghamton, N.Y. If you 
live in Canada, address Canadian 1900 Washer 
Co.. 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canaé*- 








Beckwith-Chandler 
Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGHEST GRADE 
VARNISHES 


B 


New York 
320 Fifth Ave. 


Newark, N. J. 
201 Emmett Street 
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HIS was the first telegraph 

—invented by Claude 

Chappe and adopted by the 

French government in 1794 

The long arm and two short 

arms moved on pivots, permit- 

ting 94 different positions. These 

immense semaphores were 

mounted on towers about five 

miles apart and on clear days it 

was possible to send a short word in about half an hour. A Russian 
word took all the morning. 


@ About this period it was the custom, in adding or subtracting, to 
write down all of the figures and then laboriously foot up each col- 
umn mentally—a crude, slow and necessarily inaccurate method but 
the only one available. 


@ The semaphore has been superseded by the modern telegraph (wire 
and wireless) and by the telephone. No one would think of using 
it now, but strangely enough it is still a common practice to employ 
in bookkeeping the faulty old method of mentally adding, subtract- 
ing, multiplying and dividing, although a marvelous calculating device 
is obtainable which rivals the telegraph or telephone as a time saver. 


@The value—Mr. Manufacturer or Merchant—of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine to you is this: your bookkeeper, if given the time and 
facilities for quickly handling figures, can dig out and analyze those 
hidden facts on which the success of your business rests He can 
show you the relative ability of salesmen, the true cost of manufacture, 
which goods are selling, what your profits are and hundreds of other 
vital statistics. 


@Let the Burroughs man call and talk these 
matters over with you—he is used to business 
problems and can help solve yours; or send 
for our book—‘“*Cost Keeping Short Cuts’’ for 
manufacturers, or ‘“Better Day’s Profits’’ for 
retailers. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
23 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 
EUROPEAN OFFICE: 

76 Cannon Street, London, E. C., England 


This model 
Capacity $99,999.99 


Price 


$225 u's 
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HERE’S GOOD ADVICE FOR ALL 


EAT 
MORE BREAD 


BE 


Bread is the one best single food. Not only 
does it contain the food elements necessary to sustain 
life, but it presents them in a form easy to digest. 

Of course, the food value of bread varies with the 
goodness of the bread itself. Bread that’s made with 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
YEAST 


is the best kind by far. Fleischmann’s is a fresh, 
strong, rapid yeast and produces the most wholesome 
bread. In addition, bread made with Fleischmann’s 
Yeast has a rich, nutty flavor, with no trace of sourness. 











Your wife or mother would probably like tohave 
our Recipe Book—we send it free on request. 





THE FLEISCHMANN CO. 


701 WASHINGTON STREET : : : NEW YORK CITY 
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TRADE MARK 
<F REG US Pat Off 


WEAR we Elastic 
THE go i 


SCRIVEN. 
UNDERWEAR 


When youorderunder- 
wear be particular to 
see that it has the 
Scriven Stamp on it 
and you wil! then get 
a garment that will 
give you absolute 
comfort with great 





durability. 
We guarantee 





satisfaction and SS 
relieve you from Se 


“ees - gu 
Think what this means 


Insulated Wires and Cables | | 


Send for our catalogue 
which illustrates our 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 2 
THE SAFETY Order from your local 
Haberdasher. 


Insulated Wire and Cable Co. J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers 
Bayonne, N. J. 16-18 East 15th Street - - New York City,N. Y. 


























WN IF IT’S UNION-MADE, IT’S RIGHT 


Bi --5) > cid Ma = We prove It’s RIGHT with our Durham-Demonstrator. 


TAAAARAAAAAAAA At any Dealer's 3 5 Or send your name and address 
JIC. with 35 Cents to our office 


JURHAM)-[UPLEX) RAZOR CO. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, - 7 NEW YORK CITY 
We will send you a UNION-MADE Razor, and PROVE It’s RIGHT 




















PRENTISS PATENT VISES cca ~=—s THE TITLE GUARANTY 
rea\ & SURETY COMPANY 


Capital Stock $1,000,008 
Home OFrrice: 
SCRANTON, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York, N. Y., 84 William St.; Seattle, Wash., Alaska 
Bidg.; Denver, Colo., Symes Bidg.; Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Penna. Bidg.; Pittsburgh, Pa., Henry W. Oliver Bldg.; 
Los Angeles, Cal., Douglas Bldg.; San Francisco, Cai. , 
Mills Bidg.; Indianapouis, Ind., Lemcke Annex; Wash- 
Cc MPANY ington, D. C., Colorado Bidg.; Kansas City, Mo., 
PRENTISS VISE Oo R. A. Long Bide ; + eee pe Yeon Building; 
Minneapolis, Minn., Plymouth Building. 
NEW YORK P ’ » Ply g 
AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES AND TOWNS 
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INSIST UPON YOUR DEALER FURNISHING 
SEBCO EXPANSION BOLTS 


STAR EXPANSION BOLT CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 
147-9 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK CITY 120 W. Lake St., Chicago 


E> NAMED SHOES This is the Label of the 

WORKERS UNION ARE ; 

FREQUENTLY Journeymen Tailors’ 
unos MADE IN | Union of America 


Factory NON-UNION 
FACTORIES 

















Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp When you pur- 
are always Non-Union. chase Custom Made 

Do not accept any excuse for absence Clothing insist on having 
of the Union Stamp. this Label attached to 


each garment. 





Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


aides © aiken E. J. BRAIS, General Secretary 














indorsed by the Federated Garment Workers of Americe 


The Pressing Machine that is a 


benefit to the Garment Worker 
““SANITARY AND EASY TO OPERATE.” 


UNITED STATES HOFFMAN CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Real Materials for 
Real Painters 


EAL PAINTERS require real ma- 
terials to do real work. Other- 

wisé their reputations for doing first-class 
work will suffer, and no painter can live 
down samples of inferior workmanship. 


Dutch Boy <j 7 Dutch Boy 3) 
— White ] Linseed” 
Lead | Oil 


and 


are the real materials for real painters— 
for white leaders. 

Dutch Boy white lead and Dutch Boy 
linseed oil are of known purity— 
property-owners know these materials 
are pure and property owners know that 
painters who use them are real painters. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


New York BOSTON BUFFALO CuicaGo 
CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, St. Louis, SAN Francisco 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


LINEN COLLARS 


and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Cinen’’ 


ARE YOURS? 

















47 
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4 
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TOBACCOCO, | 


DETROIT. MICH, 


48 y52 





The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 





SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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] ¥ When you need 
COCK.S a Pill - 
: TAKEA 
PLASTER Brandreth 
The W orld’s Greatest External Remedy PILL 
i oe Entirely Vegetable. 
Alleock’ h l and - 
ine porous plaster. itisa standard ff fSt, CONSTIPATION, 


remedy, sold by druggists in every ACHE, DIZZINESS, IN- 


part of the civilized world. DIGESTION, or any dis- 
order ostng from . pase 
Apply Wherever there is Pain. § Syua. , - 











Hudson Paper and Paper Stock Company 
DEALERS I . 
UNION WATER-MARKED PAPER 


Book and Bonds, Writing Papers, Tablets, Pads, Envelopes, News 
and all colored covers. Prices and samples submitted upon request. 



































Uy 
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Albany Office, 56 State Street Boston Office, 29 Central Street 
ou ICE WATER 


BY y 

HE BABY’S milk Ff y4, 

can be kept COLD, f 4 
CLEAN, and FREE FROM y Uj i in the home, ANY 
DEADLY GERMS IN . HOUR of the day or 


THERMOS. THE BOTTLE night. 
THE GIFT THAT PLEASES ALL 


go" ERMOS gives 
y 








What more appropriate Xmas gift for any member of the family than THERMOS, the wonderful 
bottle that keeps steaming hot for 24 hours without fire, or ice-cold for 3 days without ice. 
Aged, infirm and sick people count THERMOS a blessing, for in it 
comforting and soothing liquids can be kept hot or cold for hours, and 
when placed within reaching distance, they can help themselves just 

as needed. 

THERMOS doubles the pleasure of outings by providing steaming 
hot coffee or soup or ice-cold beverages with the open-air lunch. 

School children and men and women who carry their lunches need 
THERMOS to give them hot drinks with their meals. THERMOS articles 
are beautiful and inexpensive. 

THERMOS BOTTLES, $1.00 UP THERMOS LUNCH KITS, $2.50 UP 
THERMOS CARAFES, $5.00 THERMOS COFFEE POTS, $5.00 
On Sate at Best Stores 

There is only one genuine THERMOS. If your dealer will not sell 
you products plainly stamped ‘‘ THERMOS” on the bottom of each article, 
we will ship you, express prepaid, upon receipt of price. Write for catalog. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
Thermos Building, NEW YORK CITY Thermos Bottle Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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Stanley Tools 


STANLEY CONCEALED RATCHET BIT BRACE 









embody improvements in mechanical construction not previ- 
ously contained in any Bit Brace. @QThe Ratchet Gear and Cam 
Sleeve which actuate the Clutch are in line with the Bit, and 
there iscomplete protection for the working mechanism, which 
is always free from dirt, grit and moisture, and retains oil for 
a long time. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
CONTAINING COMPLETE DESCRIPTION 


tone 
F Bore ae Co, 


Bartam.Conn USA 

















Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers 
for over Fifty Years. 











FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 





For CHILDREN 
TEETHING. 





















Your Spare Time 
Turned Into Money. 












$ 
$ 





a cop 





Any wide-awake union man can earn 
money in his spare time by securing 
subscribers for the 


American Federationist 


A few hours’ work in the union hall 
or among his shop mates will give 
surprising results. 

Some of our agents are sending over 
a hundred names as the result of can- 
vassing among their friends during 
odd hours. 

Write to this office for sample copies, 


descriptive booklets and rates of com: 
mission. 








The American Federationist 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. 


| a year 
frome newsdealers, by subscription 








po 
Make Your Tires 


Give Double Service 


Make them wear for months after you 
would ordinarily have to buy new ones. 
Treat your tires with 


NEVERLEAK 


TIRE FLUID 


Inject a 25c tube into 
eachtire. ltpreserves 
oe the fabric and the 

r prevents 
} oe aggravating flat 
tires from thread lea 
and defective patches; 
heals ordinary punc- 
tures automatically 
and instantly; saves 
Tires, Worry, and 
a, . Don't put it 





5 Sa 

Tire into your 
tires t 

Used ont sold by 


| all bicycle repair 
men and dealers. 





| Buffalo Specialty Co. 
401 Ellicott Street 
BUFFALO, Ny. Y. 
ia agi 


wo 
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GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA = = S ® N, Vv. 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 


























Laborers 
Have Advanced To 





RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND 
APPLIANCES 


‘b 





Dunellen : 


in All Large Cities 


New Jersey 





Agents 

















A. B. Evnon, Cashier 


Wa. T. Davis, President 
i T. G. Evans, Asst. Cashier 


Wm, R. Wituiams, Vice-President 


West Side Bank 


No. 109 North Main Avenue 
Scranton, Pa. 
GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 


Directors: 


Willard Matthews W. Gaylord Thomas Wm. C, Price 
Albert Carson 
W. T. Davis 


John H. Williams 
M., J. Williams, M. D. 


W.R. Williams 
John, J. Durkin 
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370 432 89 76 
Firemen | Machinists | Draftsmen | Contractors 
174 451 580 
Foremen and Stationary Other 
Superintendents _ Engineers Occupations 


Through I. C.S. Training 


Two Thousand One Hundred Seventy-Two Laborers 
have voluntarily written to us that the International 
Correspondence Schools opened to them the door to 
increased pay, promotion, and pfosperity in new posi- 
tions and occupations. This is the very best evidence 
of results accomplished by I. C. S. students. 

These men are making their spare time increase their 
wages, build homes, and win independence. If you 
are not one of them, you are neglecting a great oppor- 
tunity—neglecting your duty to yourself and those 
dependent upon you. 

The I. C. S. have taken thousands upon thousands 
of men and*fitted them for larger and better-paying 
positions. What we have done for others, we can do 
for you. I. C. S. Courses are adapted to meet your 
particular need, for by a Course you can rise to a larger 
and more prosperous career. 

Mark and mail the coupon. It will bring to you, 
without cost or obligation, full information about the 
promotion you wish to secure. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon TODAY 


SeeeeeeeSSeeSSSSeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
International Correspondence Schools 
Box 844, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I 


can qualify for a larger salary and advancement to the 
position, trade, or profession before which I have marked X, 















Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertising Man 
Show-Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Mechanica! Draftsman 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Illustrating 
Civil Service 

Chemist 

Textile Manufacturing 
English Branches 
Automobile Running 





Concrete Construction 
Electrical Engineer 
Electric Lightin 
Mechanica Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 

Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Plumb. & Steam Fitting 








Mining Engineer 


I 
St. and No.__ 
City - 


Present Occupation. 
SHOPS SE ESE SEESES ES &EOOOROESOOOO® 


State 





| 


Sheer eee eeeeeeeeeseseseetes 
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Look For This Label 


SPECIAL ORDER CLOTHING BRANCH 


ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 








REGISTERED 
MADE TO ORDER 


On Your Made-to-Measure Clothi g 

















To All Affiliated Organizations 
of the A. F. of L.—Don’t Forget Us 
And We Will Remember You. 


Look For This Label 


ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 














INIWSSIYIACY 

















On All Ready-to-Wear Dress or Working 
Clothing, Collars, Cuffs, Shirts and Aprons 


117 Bible House 


United Garment Workers of America New York 
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VITAPHONE NO. 15 
$15.00 
COMPLETE WITH HORN 


= 


THE VITAPHONE 


j HE VITAPHONE with its 
sweet, natural tone, passing and 
refining the reproduction of voice and 
instrument through a resonant wood 
arm, brings to the lovers of good 
music an instrument that renders 
every quality of music as the world’s 
great artists actually sing and play. 








Hear the Vitaphone and be 
convinced. 


The Vitaphone Co. 


Main Office and Factory: 
1100 North Avenue, PLAINFIELD, N.J. 











_PISOS REMEDY 


Best Cough Syrup 
TASTES GOOD—USE IN TIME 


Sold by Druggists 


FoR COUGHS+»COLDS | 
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Carnrick’s ___ | Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata || zymociae— 
/ AP Milk Infant’s Food and Per- 
ok at Coad fect Equivalent for Mother's Milk. testy, ba 

“4 : isonous, Liqui 
invalids, and Dys- | REED @ CARNRICK Antiseptic 


peptics :: i: :: 42 to 46 Germania Ave. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 














LOUIS SCHMIDT’S PHONE MAIN 3236 


MILTON SCHMIDT, Proprietor 


Restaurant 


702 7th Street Northwest 
LADIES’ DINING ROOMS UP-STAIRS WASHINGTON, D. C. 








CHR. HEURICH BREWING CO. 


Maerzen Senate Lager 
BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 


Lager Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.50 Maerzen Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.75 
Senate beer, case of 24 bottles - 1.75 Bottle rebate - - - - - 50 cents 


Telephone West 1600 for a Case WASHINGTON, D. C. 














ASH YOUR JEWELER FOR 


BIGNEY’S 


High-Grade, Gold-Filled, MIRROR FINISH 


CHAINS 


THEY ARE RELIABLE 
S. O. BIGNEY CO. 


New York Office 
3 MAIDEN LANE Attleboro, Mass. 





TR ing © 
ALOR PLATS Vieng IZ | 
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On the C. B. & Q.”’ 
utlesmenin an aaaia 





GOING NORTHWEST? 


Four Splendid Through Trains Daily 


Two from Chicago via St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 

Two from Kansas City via the Billings 
Gateway (direct connecting serv- 
ice from St. Louis, Omaha and 
Denver). 





via 





P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger-Traffic Manager 
CHICAGO 


‘* There’ s comfort for You 


: 








<element 


Sado 


Motor Cars and Trucks 





PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


a 








BUSY SINCE 1834 





Dillinger 





Pure Rye 
Whiskey 








Bottled in Bond—Ask for It 








MORE THAN 


325,000 


PEOPLE BUY 


Che Chicago Daily News 


every day, and probably 
more than 


1,000,000 Read It. 


WHY? 


BECAUSE they believe it prints all 
the news and tells the truth about it. 
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Niagara Maid 
Double Tipped 


PURE SILKGLOVES 


Guarantee Ticket in Every Pair 


PURE SILK UNDERWEAR 


Made by the celebrated 
NIAGARA PROCESS 


C. A. GOLDSMITH | 


BRASS FOUNDRY - 


Copper, Composition, Yellow 
Brass, Phos. Bronze, Anti- 
Acid Bronze, Manganese 
Bronze and Aluminum 
Castings. 


42-44-46 Cutler Street, NEWARK, N. J. 











F. EMKEN, President A. GAUCH, Sec. and Treas. 


New York Malt Roasting Co. 


Emken Chemical Co., Proprietors 
ROASTE RS of Malt, Corn, etc., 
for the Brewing Trade. 
Sole Manufacturers of Malt Coloring (Pure Ex- 


tract of Roasted Malt). Manufacturers of Sugar 
Coloring, Bisulph of Lime,etc. Manufacturers of 


AROMATIC DEXTRIN MALT 


Office 175 South Street, Cor. Roosevelt, New York 
Works :: 52-86 Hancock Street, Long Island City 








UNITED STATES CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


EDSON S. LOTT, President 





80 Maiden Lane, New York City 





Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance 











J. Baumgarten & Sons Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Seals, Rubber Stamps 
and Stamp Supplies 


1005 E St N. W., Washington, D.C. 








CB 
CORSETS 


At Leading Retailers 
STROUSE, ADLER & COMPANY 








The J. @ M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Telephone “71 MELROSE” 


386-398 East 152d Street Corner Melrose Avenue 


NEW YORK 














WORKERS 


Subscribe for the 


American Federationist 


And Secure Other Subscribers 
iT IS YOUR MAGAZINE 
It ae your interests and advocates your cause 


against at of any other body on earth. 
Published monthly at 


301-309 G St.N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
$1.00 Per Year 10 Cents per Copy 
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